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she is engaged can afford. The 
vessel is bound to furnish him with 
Advance Wages. all medical atendance, whether at 
There has much been said of late, ) home or abroad, and if placed in a 
and many enquiries made as to the} Hospital, must pay his bills; and if 
feasibility of discontinuing the prac-) it is necessary on account of his 
tice of paying Sailors a part of their? health, that he should be left in a 
wages in advance. It has been a foreign port he must indemnify the 
custom of long standing. When, or) United States against any loss, by a 
how it became one, is what probably { deposit with the Consul of three 
few can tell. To break through 2 ) months’ pay—.in fact from the time of 
custom, however erroneous, or evil in ( his coming on board to his leaving 
its consequences, is always a matter her at home, he isa child of the ship, 
af great difficulty. Where there is ) and as such is usually treated. 
nothing but difficulties in the way, it I have yet to learn that moral in- 
can be accomplished and a_ better fluences, which are brought to bear 
substituted, in time. That, I trust, { upon the sailor in the ports of Bos- 
will be the case with the custom of ton, or New York, are so much bet- 
paying Seamen their wages in ad- } ter than in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
vance; and it is one, in which, some or Charleston, S. C. as to render it 
t 
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forty years’ experience, has, I think ) more or less for their advantage in 
enabled me, to form some opinion.— § one port over another. Charleston 
Whether correct or not others better ) may hold up its head with the best of 
informed and of more extensive ex-{ them. It has been my pleasure to 
perience may better judge. My at- $ see more than one ship’s crew, leave 
tention has been more particularly the Home in a body, with their lug- 
drawn to the subject by an article in § gage, go on board the ship while the 
your August No. 12. I cannot un-) stevedores were finishing up their 
derstand why Sailors, should receive work, bend the sails, reeve the run- 
their pay in advance of earning it, ) ning rigging, and with every thing in 
more than lumbermen, raftsmen, ? order, make sail, from the pier head: 
farm laborers or any other class of} and if Charleston has its ‘Elliot 
men. [n point of fact there is less rea- ) Street,” New York has its streets, 
son for it. The Sailor, and officer | and Boston is not without its places 
too is provided with a home, and with ) of resort where the dissipated ones, 
every comfort and convenience that } with their month’s advance, may fre- 
a vessel, or the business in which ) quently be found. 
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I perfectly agree with your corres- 
pondents that the Seamen should be 
corrected by the same appliances 
that are used on other men—for he 
differs not from them. A good ship 
with an intelligent, well educated 
master, and officers with a kindly, 
but strict discipline, will always make 
a good, contented, and happy crew. 
If acceptable, perhaps I may trouble 


you again. Viaror. 
Augusta, Me. Sept. 2, 1850. 
—___+ 


For the Sailor’s Magazine, 
The Shipmaster and Son. 
A DIALOGUE. 

On a reeent voyage a shipmaster 
took along his son, an inquisitive 
lad of thirteen years, the voyage 
was one of unusual responsibility 
and care, on account of the num- 
ber of passengers, the nature of the 
cargo, and the changeableness of 
the weather. The lad was full of 
excitement and questions, he wish- 
ed to know more about the myste- 
rious sea ina day than Philosophers 
have been able to learn in a centu- 


ry. To avoid the annoyance of his’ 


incessant inquisitiveness the father 
directed him to note down his ques- 
tions, and the first hours of leisure 
should be given to their discussion. 
Such an hour did not arrive till 
their return home, when Henry 
broughteforth a volume of questions 
of the Assembly’s Catechism size, 
and claimed the fulfilment of his 
father’s promise. 

Father.—Well, my son, I am 
glad to see you so anxious to learn, 
but I cannot promise to tell you 
every thing. The sea is a good 
deal like the human heart, the deep- 
er the soundings the darker it is. 

Henry.—That is the very first 
question, how deep is the sea? 

Father.—Suppose another flood 


should come like that in the days of 


Noah, and cover allthe hills and 
mountains; and you were to go out 
in an ark and sound the waters, 
the lead woule drop now on the 
mountain top, then in the deep val- 
ley, then on a hill, then in a mead- 
ow, and you would find the surface 
of the earth very uneven. 

Henry.—I guess I shouldn’t find 
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it very deep on the Himmaleh 
Mountains, one peak of which my 
geography says is 27,000 feet, or & 
miles high, nor very deep on Mounts 
Blane and Rosa, (the summits of 
the Alps.) 15,000 feet, or 3. miles 
high! 

Father.—Very much like the sur- 
face of the earth is the bottom of 
the sea. It has its mountains, hills, 
vallies, and plains. Some of these 
mountains and hills rise above the 
surface, and make islands, some of 
the plains stretch away and away 
like the plateaus of South America, 
or the prairies of the valley of the 
Mississippi. One hundred miles 
North of Yucatan, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, Baron Humboldt found the 
depth of the ocean to be 600 feet. 
Capt. C. H. Davis U. 8S. N. 250 
miles South of Nantucket, found 
7,800 feet. Captain Ross found over 
6000 feet in Baffin’s Bay. West of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Captain 
James Ross found 16,000 feet, 
more than 3 miles deeper than Mt. 
Blanc is high! and West of St. He- 
lena, he sounded 27,600 feet, more 
than 5 miles, more than the height 
of the loftiest peak in the world, 
and found no bottom ! 

Henry.—Is it tue that the sea in 
some places has no bottom ? 

Father.—Just as true as the no- 
tion that the earth is flat. Remem- 
ber that the land and water make 
a globe or ball, and you will not 
ask if there is no bottom. 

Henry.—What makes the sea so 
salt and bitter, and salter near the 
bottom than the surface ? 

Father —Some have supposed it 
to be salted by immense banks of 
salt lying on the bottom; others 
have their opinions about it, all I 
can say is, God made and keeps it 
so;how I cannot tell. The sur- 
face may be fresher from the fresh 
rivers and streams poured in from 
various quarters, and its bitterness 
is probably occasioned by the de- 
composition of immense quantities 
of animal and vegetable matter. 

Henry.—Why may not the sea- 
water be distilled so as to furnish 
ships, and save the necessitty of 
carrying it in so many casks ? 
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Father.—It can be done, but the 
process isso slow as to render it 
inexpedient. 

Henry.—The color of the sea—a 
greenish blue far at sea, and lighter 
nearer shore ? 

Father.—The same that makes 
the sky blue—the rays of light ; and 
local causes on approaching the 
land give the lighter shades. 

Henry.—And the sparkling of the 
sea? Father, dont you remember 
how we sat hours watching the 
beautiful gems which turned up in 
the wake of the ship in the night ? 

Father.—My son, you will keep 
sounding where you can touch no 
bottom. As about the saltness of the 
sea, I cannot tell. Some say this 
sparkling proceeds from a little in- 
sect which emits light like the fire- 
fly you have seen in the meadows: 
others, from the phosphorescence 
of decaying substances; others, 
from the spawn of fish, and others, 
from the effect of friction on the 
waves. But I think they would all 
be wiser were they to confess their 
ignorance. 

Henry.—And what makes the 
temperature of the water so differ- 
ent in different parts of the ocean? 

Father.—-Generally, the same 
causes which give a torrid, a tem- 
perate, anda frozen zone to the 
land. The sun is the grand regu- 
lator of heat. Its burning rays do 
not fall so directly on the ice-bergs 
of the North as they do on the is- 
lands and waters along the equator. 
Other causes also, such as winds 
which have swept over plains of 
burning sand, and volcanoes, affect 
the temperature of the sea. 

Henry.—What is the Gulf Stream? 

_One day the water was very blue, 
and much sea-weed on the surface, 
and you said we were in the Gulf 
Stream; what is it? 

Father.—It is an ocean-river, ris- 
ing in the Gulf of Mexico—take 
your Map and follow it—rushing 
through the narrow Channel be- 
tween Florida and Cuba at the rate 
of from 2 to 5 miles an hour, it leaps 
over the reefs and banks of the 
Bahama Islands, and boldly strikes 
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offon its Northward journey in a 
stream 40, 50, 80, and off Charles- 
ton 8. C. 130 miles wide. Off Hal- 
ifax it is 240 miles wide. Striking 
the Banks of Newfoundland it 
bends East, then South East, grow; 
ing broader; and passing the A- 
zores or Western Islands, it sweeps 
along the coast of Africa till it min- 
gles with the current running West 
on the Equator. This current, on 
striking the Coast of South America 
dashes into the Carribean sea, and 
thence back into the Gulf, prepared 
for another journey half round the 
globe. It would take a floating 
boat, not acted on by the wind, 
more than two years to make this 
cireuit. There are other’ ocean 
streams of whichI may tell you 
hereafter. A 
Henry.—I have read somewhere 
that trees and fruits of the West- 
Indies, borne on this stream, have 
been picked up on the coasts of 
Ireland and Norway; that the re- 
mains of a vessel (the Tilbury) 
burnt at Jamaica were cast up on 
the Coast of Scotland; and that 
long ago the bodies of two men of 
an unknown race, with large pieces 
of bamboo, cast upon the Azores, 
led Christopher Columbus to be- 
lieve in the existence of land in the 
West. But I dont understand what 
the ocean rivers were made for, nor 
the use of the ucean except asa 
great highway for the ships. 
Father.—No other use, Henry! 
what was said to be the best thing 
on the breakfast table this morning ? 
Henry.—l know that a great 
many fish come from the sea. 
Father.—Yes some get nearly all 
their living from the water; and it 
should be noted asa kind provi- 
dence that the sea almost univer- 
sally is the most productive along 
shore the most barren. How abun- 
dant the fish along the rocky and 
frosty Coasts of Labrador and 
Greenland! So along sandy shores, 
where vegetation dies under a burn- 
ning sun, God has multiplied the 
fish to supply the wants of man. 
Besides, the showers come from 
the sea. The mist or vapor rises 
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from the sea; is borne by the wind 
over the land, and on reaching a 
colder atmosphere is condensed in- 
to drops which fall by their own 
weight. The nearer the sea the 
better watered is the land generally. 
For example at Cambridge, Mass. 
the average annual quantity of rain 
is 38 inches, at Western Reserve 
College, Ohio, 36 inches, and at 
Fort Crawford, Wisconsin 30 in- 
ches. Farther South there is more 
rain. At Philadelphia Pa. it falls 
annually 45 inches; at Marietta, 
Ohio, 41 inches, and at St. Louis 
Mo, 32 inches. 

The mountain tops get the most 
drenched, and the sides most ex- 
posed to the sea breezes. Some- 
times the mountains compel the 
water-carriers to drop their load, as 
the Andes of Bolivia, in South Ame- 
rica, leaving several hundred miles 
of land on the western side a barren 
desert. And again the clouds load- 
ed with rain, sweep over vast plains, 
as the deserts of Africa and Asia, 
without letting a drop fall to make 


a green spire of grass. The moisture: 


is either dissipated by the heated 
atmosphere, or by being of the same 
temperature is carried beyond to 
fall on more favored fields. In some 
places the fall of rain-water is en- 
ormous. On the western slope of 
the mountains east of Bombay the 
aunual fallis some 25 feet, while on 
the plains of Ahmednuggur, east, it 
does not exceed 2 feet. Yes, Henry, 
the gardens, and the fields, the hills 
and the vallies derive their fra- 
grance, fruitfulness and beauty from 
the showers brought and sifted on 
them by the winds from the Sea. 
There are many other uses of the 
Sea; such as promoting health, for 
the sea is the great medicine chest 
of the world; developing character, 
for nobler men are made nowhere 
else ; mixing, elevating and equal- 
ising the nations of the earth; hold- 
ing in check the spirit of war, and 
diffusing every where the arts and 
blessings of peace. When I think 
of the multiplied and wonderful ad- 
vantages of the sea, I don’t wonder 
that God thought good to make two- 
thirds of the earth’s surface water 
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and only one third land. If you go 
with me another voyage I hope to 
have more time to explain to you the 
works, and wonders of the Lord in 
the deep. 
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“Not worth being a Villian for.” 


Some writer has said, ‘‘ The poor 
pittance of seventy years is not worth 
being a villain for.” No, it is not; 
for the consequences of villany en- 
dure forever, and they are a dreadful 
inheritance. Sinful enjoyments are 
short indeed; but the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth are without end. 
But he is truly wise who wins the 
crown of life, through it took a life- 
time of labor, degradation, and suffer- 
ing to secure it. There was one who 
was taught of God, who had seen al- 
so the third heaven, and heard unut- 
terable responses—and he has de- 
clared that in his estimation “ the 
suffering of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” 
He also speaks of a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. But 
‘‘ the poor pittance of seventy years” 
having passed in neglect of the great 
salvation, that glory is lost forever. 
How amazing the results which de- 
pend upon his life. What folly is 
theirs who trifle it away; how wise 
are they who rightly improve it !— 
Southern Presbyterian, 
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Remove the Extinguisher. 


Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, said to 
John Newton: “ Sir, [have collated 
every word in the Hebrew Script- 
ures seventeen times: and it is 
very strange if the doctrine of a- 
tonement, which you hold, is there 
and I have not found it.” “I am 
not surprised at this, ” said New- 
ton. “I once went to. light my 
candle with an extinguisher on. 
Now, prejudice, from education, 
learning, d&c., often forms an extin- 
guisher. It is not enough to bring 
the candle you must remove the 
extinguisher.” 
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Ancient Commerce of Western 
Asia. 
BY REY. ALBERT BARNES, PHILADELPHIA, Pas 


We are now to contemplate 
Western Asia as presenting a dif- 
ferent aspect; and to consider the 
changes which have occurred there, 
and the causes of those changes. 
We have seen splendid cities, whose 
size and wealth, as reported by an- 
cient historians, almost exceed be- 
lief,and whose ruins now amaze 
the traveler, rise and flourish there 
as the fruit of a busy commerce; 
and itis natural to ask, why they 
have ceased to exist, and why if 
they were destroyed by the calami- 
ties of war, they have not risen 
again from their ruins. To the 
commerce of the ancients they 
were, what London, and Havre, and 
Liverpool, and New-York, and 
‘Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, and 
Cincinnati, and New-Orleans are to 
the moderns. Some of them equal- 
led the greatest of these modern 
cities, in size and wealth—perhaps 
surpassed them in splendor, and 
stood as confident of permanency. 
There was as little prospect of their 
decay and ruin as there is now of 
the marts of commerce in Europe 
and America. In the height of their 
glory, however, when the caravan 
Was moving towards them with the 
wealth of the Hast; when they re- 
sounded with the din of business 
and the cheerfulness of song; when 
splendid palaces were building, as 
the fruits of that commerce ; when 
they were encompassing them- 
selves with high and massive walls, 
and towers, and gates; and when 
the fleets, bearing the wealth of dis- 
tant nations, were crowding around 
their wharves, ene thing was as 
remarkable as it was eminous. A 
succession of men, clad in a hum- 
ble garb, dwelling in the little terri- 
tory of Judea—a country never dis- 
tinguished for commerce, and cut 
off by its constitution from forming 
extended foreign relations,—a class 
of men without literature, or pro- 
found knowledge of internation- 
al laws, were addressing these cities 
in language fearfully foreboding. 
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To Tyre—that splendid commer- 
cial emporium—these foreigners 
said, speaking in the name of the 
God of cities and of nations: “I 
will make thee like the top of a rock. 
Thou shalt be a place to spread 
nets upon.” “ They shall lay thy 
stones, and thy timber, and thy dust, 
in the midst of the water. I will 
also scrape her dust from her. I 
will make thee a terror; and thou 
shalt be no more. Thou shalt be 
sought for, yet thou shalt never be 
found again.” Ezek. 26: 4, 12,14, 
15, 21. Yo Babylon they said: 
* Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, 
the beauty of the Chaldee’s excel- 
lency, shall be as when God over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. It 
shall never be inhabited, neither 
shallit be dwelt in from generation 
to generation; neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there; neither 
shall the shepherds make their fold 
there. But wild beasts of the desert 
shall lie there; and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures; 
and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there.” Isa. 13: 
20,21. Of Mount Seir, or Petra, 
they said: “I will stretch out my 
hand against thee, and I will make 
thee most desolate.” Ezek. 35: 1— 
4, “The pride of thine heart hath 
deceived thee, thou that dwellest 
in the clefts of the rock, whose 
habitation is high.” Obad. 3: 
“From generation to generation 
shall it lie waste,none shall pass 
through it for ever and ever. And 
thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortres- 
ses thereof, and it shall be a habi- 
tation of dragons, and a court of 
owls.” Ezek. 35: 3. Obad. 3. 
Isaiah 34: 10, 13. When these, 
and a multitude of similar predic- 
tions were uttered, there was the 
same human prospect of their fulfil- 
ment that there would be now, if 
uttered of London or Liverpool, of 
Havre or Paris, of Philadelphia or 
New-York—anD NO MORE. 

I need scarcely say that great 
changes have occurred in that 
whole land. To the traveler, it is 
now asad and lonely part of the 
world. The scepter of empire has 
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passed away. Desolation hes 
spread over regions onee “ flowing 
with milk and honey.” The travel- 
er passes by day over scenes of 
ruin; by night he finds a damp and 
dismal lodging in the ruined palace 
of some ancient nobleman or mon- 
arch ; or, more likely, lies down by 
his side in the tomb, and sleeps 
among the dead. The music that 
once resounded in the splendid hall, 
has given place to the cry of the 
jackal ; and the gay forms, that once 
flitted in the mazy dance, are seen 
there no more. Silence now reigns, 
where once was the din of business ; 
and the commerce of the world has 
found new channels; and these 
splendid cities have fallen never to 
rise again. 
“ Westward the star of empire takes its way ;’ 
and westward, too, moves the star 
of commerce, and science and the 
arts. Civilization seems “ rather to 
have changed its abode than to have 
extended its dominion.” In those 
places where it formerly flourished 
most, nothing now remains but bar- 
barism and “deserts ; but in lands’ 
scarce known when Babylon and 
Tyre were in the height of their 
splendor; in countries so little 
known as not to attract the atten- 
tion of Alexander, or suggest that 
in the West he might’ find the 
world which he wished still to con- 
quer, have arisen commercial cities 
that outvie all that was known in 
Western Asia; and ina new world, 
then wholly unknown, Boston, and 
New-York, and Philadelphia, and 
Cincinnati, have taken the place of 
Sidon, aud ‘Tyre, and Babylon, and 
Petra, and Carthage. The circle of 
science and the arts seems to be 
removed, not enlarged. The center 
of civilization is fluctuating and 
changing. The grove where Plato 
and Zeno taught, the city where 
Phidias lived and Demosthenes 
roused his countrymen to arms, 
have been trodden by the feet of 
those who spurned the elegant arts 
of life; but the records of the elo- 
quence, the philosophy, and the arts 
of those immortal men have found 
their permanent abode in the West. 
I have said that the man who ’ 
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now travels over Western Asia, 
travels amidst ruins. In Babylon, 
should he perchance find the place 
where it stood, he would see a vast 
and gloomy pile, without order, or 
verdure, or comeliness. Around it, 
he would see a vast marsh, where 
no marks of culture appear. Such 
is the testimony of all who have 
visited that lonely region. “ The 
abundance of the country,” says 
Sir. R. Ker Porter,“ has vanished 
as clean away,as if the besom of 
destruction had swept it from north 
to south ; the whole land, from the 
outskirts of Babylon to the farthest 
stretch of sight,lyinga melancholy 
waste.” Palmyra too is a seene 
of ruins. “Qn whieh side soever 
we look,” says Volney, “the earth 
is Biremed with vast stones, half- 
burnt, with broken entablatures, 
mutilated friezes, disfigured reliefs, 
effaced sculptures, violated tombs, 
and altars defiled by the dust.” 
Quce ten miles in cireumference, 
now—such is the desolation—the 
boundaries can searcely be traced 
and determined. The thousands 
of Corinthian columns of white 
marble, erect and fallen, covering 
an extent of about a mile and a half, 
offer an appearance which travelers 
compare to that ofa forest. “ Here,” 
says Volney, “stand groups of 
columns, whose symmetry is. de- 
stroyed by the fall of many of them 3 
then we see them ranged in rows 
of such length that, similar to rows 
of trees, they deceive the sight, and 
assume the appearance of continued 
walls.” 

The situation of Petra Ineed not 
» describe. The travels of our own 
countryman, Stephens, have made 
it better known to us than any of 
the ruined cities of the East. It is 
a city of tombs, cnt from the solid 
rock. Its busy population has gone. 
The living are not there; and nota 
solitary being is now found there, 
save the wandering Bedouin, or the 
passing traveler, “spends a night 
among its sepulchres. Long ‘its 
very site was unknown ; ; and now 
that it is known, it is revealed, not 
to be raised to its former magnifi- 
cence, but to excite the wonder of 
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the world, that a city, once so splend- 
id, should have become the scene of 
-such utter desolation ;—thus to con- 
firm the words of the ancient pro- 
phets of God, and become a proof 
of the truth of revelation, engraved 
on. the eternal rock. “I would,” 
said Stephens, when speaking of 
these ruins, “ I would that the skep- 
tic could stand as I did among the 
ruins of this city, among the rocks, 
and there open the sacred book, and 
read the words of the inspired pen- 
man, written when this desolate 


place was one of the greatest citiesin | 


the world. I see the scoff arrested, 
his cheek pale, his lip quivering, and 
his heart quaking with fear, as the 
ancient city cries out to him,in a 
voice loud and powerful as one risen 
from the dead; though he would 
not believe Moses and the prophets, 
he believes the hand-writing of God 
himself, in the desolation and eternal 
ruin around him.” Incidents. of 
Travel, ect., Vol. II. p. 76. 

Nor need Idescribe Tyre. Volney 
shall tell what itis. “The whole 
village of Tyre contains only fifty 
or sixty poor families, who live 
obscurely on the produce of their 
little ground, and a trifling fishery. 
“The houses they occupy are wretch- 
ed huts, ready to crumble inte ruins.’ 
Bruce deseribes it as “.a rock on 
which fishers dry their nets.” The 
only merchant which Tyre could 
-boast when Volney was there, was 
a solitary Greek, who could hardly 
gain a livelihood. In one word, 
that whole region is now desolate, 
and it Hes under some evident, but 
mysterious malediction. 

WHAT ARE THE CAUSES CF THESE 
CHANGES? 

That there must have been some 
cause, is past doubt; and the 
answer is of more importance than 
to amuse an idle hour. Great prin- 
ciples have been developed in these 
changes, and important lessons 
taught in regard to the mode in 
which the affairs of the world are 
administered. Why, when those 
cities fell, did blighting pass over a 
once proverbially fertile land ? and 
why, in the lapse of ages, has it 
never risen to its former glory ? 
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Is it destined for ever to lie waste ? 
or, in the circling movements of 
civilization and prosperity, shall 
that land rise again and become the 
patron of science and the arts, while 
the countries, en which the light 
of learning and the true religion 
now shines, sink to night ? 


In suggesting the causes of the 


‘changes above deseribed, I mention, 


first, the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope. I have said that this 
Cape is reported to have been pass- 
ed by the ancients; but there was 


‘then no western world known to 


which the commerce of the East 


could be borne; and havine been 


once or twice passed, the ancient 
navigator seemed to be contented 
with his achievement. The dis- 


covery of the magnetic needle by 


an obscure citizen of Amalfi in Italy, 
in 1302, gave anew direction to 
commerce. The power of the 
needle, the jealousy of the Italian 
states labored to conceal from other 
nations. But it was in vain; and 
this important discovery “ opened to 
men the dominion of the seas;” and 
to the discoverer, if he chose to 
profit by it, the dominion of the 
world. The great object was to 
secure the commerce of India. 
Alexandria, for 1800 years, had 
enjoyed that commerce undisturb- 
ed; and the plan of Alexander, in 
founding the city which bore his 
name, liad made Seleucia, and 
Babylon, and Palmyra, and Petra, 
a scene of wide desolation, and, to- 
gether with the thunder of his arms, 
changed Tyre to a barren rock. 
New competitors nuw come into 
the field. Man had found out the 
art of leaving the shore, and going 
out on the broad ocean. The mari- 
ner now felt safe whether he saw 
the land or not; and whether sun 
shone on his pathless way, or 
whether he moved forward in a 
cloudy nights, the needle pointed 
in one direction; and he knew the 
way tohis home. Spain and Por- 
tugal now came into the field. 
Columbus launched into unknown 
seas, and expected to reach India 
by sailing to the west; and Diaz 
directed his course to the south and 
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the east. The one discovered the ; they are, any more than there were 
new world, and called it Inpra ;— 3 causes which could be foreseen to 
the other reached the Cape, and 3 produce the malaria in the neighbor- 
called it the Cape of Storm. Yet; hood of Rome, or to pour burning 
not thus did the monarch of Por- ashes and lava on Herculaneum and 


tugal regard it. To his sagacious } Pompeii; or than there are causes 
view it was the point indicating } in existence which can be foreseen, 
hope—the hope of reaching a} that will make Philadelphia or Lon- 
splendid prize—and he called it the } don pools of water and habitations 
“Cape of Good Hope,” and again; of owls. Mere political sagacity 
fitted out a fleet, which moved on } could never, in Palestine or any- 
to India. The great discovery was } where else, have foreseen the dis- 
made. A new world was revealed, } covery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
rich and vast, and capable of sus- 3 or the effects following from the 
taining hundreds of millions of civi- } use of the magnetic needle, or the 
lized men; where cities and towns } changes produced by the railroad 
might rise that would more than } or the steamer ;—nor could politi- 
equal the splendor of the Hast; and } eal sagacity have predicted the flow- 
from whose mines gold might be; ing in of the sands that were to 
carried that would yet enrich the ; block up the harbor of Tyre. The 
East; and from whose shores, too, ; Burkes: and the Cannings of the 
there might be borne the press, and 3 political world do not thus look in- 
the Bible, and the lessons of science, ? to future times, and discern far on, 
and civilization, and law, tochange {in advancing generations, what 
the aspect of the whole Oriental > shall be the eondition—the per- 
world. The commerce of the Hast } manent, unchanging eondition—of 
was now to be borne away upon § the capitals of nations. 
the waves. Henge those cities I have stated one cause of the re- 
which once flourished by its posses- ) markable changes which have oc- 
sion, have fallen to rise no more. $ curred in the commeree of the East, 
And this was distinctly predicted § and of the desolations which’are 
by the prophets. The discovery of 3 now seen there. But why, it may 
the Cape of Good Hope alone would } be asked, do those desolations con- 
haveruined them. And since their § tinue? Why do those eities lie 
downfall, causes have been at work, : in ruins? Why is that region, 
beyond the power of man to arrest, > once the paridise of the earth now 
to render the desolation permanent. { desolate? Why do not steamboats 
There are not on earth now, per- § go up the Luphrates as well as the 
haps, any sites more unfavorable } Hudson; why not swarm on the 
for commerce; and whatever} Euxine and the Caspian, as well 
change may occur in the East, itis} as Lake Erie; and why do not 
certain that those cities can never } fleets find an anchorage, laden with 
rise to their former affluence. the avails of commeree, along the 
Men may account for these } coast of Palestine and Asia Minor, 
changes as they please. The facts } as well as along the shores of the 
are not tobe denied. The result} Atlantic? I will state, therefore, 
was foreseen and described. Men, ; anothereause. Liberty there is dead; 
claiming to be prophets of God, said ; and the seeptre of despotism, para- 
how things would be. More than $ lyzing to commeree, to agriculture, 
2500 years ago, they deseribed the } and to the arts, is swayed over all 
scene as if they had been now on 3 that once fertile land, and it keeps 
the ground, and were fellow-travel- $ prostrate the walls of its cities, and 
ers with Volney, and were portray- 3 turns its fields into desolate wastes, 
ing what they saw. Their per- ; and represses the aspirings of hu- 
manent records were not the result $ man genius, and bows down the 
of natural sagacity. There were } bodies and the souls of men. Lib- 
no causes then that tended to make 3 erty is essential to successful com- 
Babylon, and Tyre, and Petra what ‘ merce. The latter cannot live with- 
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out the former. It must be protec- 
ted at home; and it must feel that 
the power ofa free nation, respec- 
ed by the kingdoms of the world, 
will be stretched out to defend it 
abroad. There must be safety; 
there must be stability. But over 
all those lands there is now a 
government weak, capricious, 
flexible, tyrannical;—and com- 
merce dies, and enterprise is para- 
lyzed. Success in any enterprise 
depends on stability in the govern- 
ment, and in the principles by 
which it is administered. In com- 
merce, as in all things pertaining 
to human affairs, we must know 
what to expect; we must be able 
to calculate on something definite 
and certain—even when there is 
much thatis apparently fluctuating. 
Even the restless tides of the ocean 
may be depended on, and made trib- 
utary to commerce ; for we know 
- when they rise and fall. The re- 
gular monsoons—though blowing 
half the year against those who 
would seek a particular direction— 
may be made tributary to com- 
merce,though they baffled and per- 
plexed Nearchus so much; for we 
know what to depend on, and we un- 
derstand their laws. Butif the tides 
and the monsoons were governed 
by caprice, who would confide in 
them? So of the passions that 
rage in the bosom ‘of a capricious 
monarch ; of a government where 
liberty has fled; of kingdoms. that 
are controled by caprice. Give us 
the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, ‘‘ that change not,” unreason- 
able though they may be, and the 
enterprises of men can be directed 
with certainty. The caravan is 
safe—for it will be protected. But 
how can it be safe when it may be 
plundered to support the govern- 
ment, or to maintain a luxurious and 
effeminate court? Liberty is con- 
nected with all that is good, and 
great, and sure on earth; and is 
essential to commerce. What na- 
tions are now most distinguished 
for ‘commerce ? Whose _ sails 
whiten the seas, and find their way 
to the ends of the earth? They 
are those which bear the flags of 


England and America—mother and 
daughter—the freest nations on the 
face of the globe; nations not 
governed by caprice, nor yet by 
mobs—but by Jaw; nations, the 
thunder of whose navies would be 
heard in the farthest part of the 
ocean, to protect the humblest sloop 
or schooner that should seek to se- 
cure a part in an honorable traffic. 
Every vessel that leaves our port 
is dependent on liberty and law at 
home for success; and can be sure 
of success only when it is certain 
that, when she returns, no matter 
how long her cruise, the same 
liberty, the same morals, the same 
laws, the same public virtue will be 
found, as when the receding sail 
disappeared from the shore. 

I could state another cause of the 
sad and long desolations of that 
once busy and fertile Jand—the land 
that once flowed with milk and 
honey. In one simple fact in our 
land I would find thateause. Here 
every man is secure of the avails 
of his labor. The ground which 
he cultivates is his own. | The fee- 
simple to the soils makes a broad 
and impassable line in wealth, and 
virtue, and intelligence, and moral 
worth—in all that makes a man— 
between him and the tribes that 
roam over a savage land, or the na- 
tions that live under the caprice of 
a despot. Here, the harvest that is 
reared, the book that is made, the ar- 
ticle of manufacture that is wrought, 
is ours. No one can seize it; no 
one can tell us how to dispose of it ; 
no one can wrest it from us. It is 
ours, in such a sense, that the whole 
energy of 20,000,000 of freemen is 
pledged to defend it. He walks 
abroad in the conscious dignity of 
afreemen; and though himself ob- 
scure and unknown, he may have 
this consciousness, that armies and 
navies, the sword of battle and the 
thunder of war would protect his 
feeblest rights against the world. 
Give but this consciousness to the 
wandering Bedouin ; let this be felt 
on the plains of Chaldea, and along 
the hills and vales of Palestine, and 
the desert would again blossom 
there as the rose, and the wilder- 
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ness and the solitary place would 
be glad. Itis this consciousness of 
protection in our rights, that makes 
us what we are; this, that under 


wow 


the favor of heaven has built the 


cities and towns that stand so thick 
in our land; this, that speeds the 
vessel on its way across the ocean. 
The want of this has strewed the 
Oriental world with broken pillars, 
and crumbling walls, and prostrate 
temples; and this lost, our own 
land would soon be desolate. 


LEGITIMATE AND INSTRUCTIVE 
CONCLUSIONS. 


The conclusions to which we 
have come in this article, are, that 
the commerce of the world is under 
the control of an intelligent, and all- 
wise director of events—who pre- 
sides over winds and waves, over 
monsoons and pathless sands; and 
that it is changing its place and its 
form in accordance with laws 
which may be understood, and that 
the past furnishes important lessons 
in regard to those laws; that pros- 
perous commerce is connected with 
high moral character and public vir- 
tue ;—that it exists only in the 
spirit of liberty, and of mutual con- 
fidence; and particularly, that com- 
merce tends to equalize all nations, 
and to diffuse to all the blessings 
enjoyed by few. Onboard the ves- 
sel that we send from our ports 
there may be the elements of all 
that is fitted to change the face of 
nations. There is science, directing 
its way across the ocean; there is 
the mariner’s compass, that has pro- 
duced so many changes on the 
earth; there is the quadrant; and 
there may be the press; and there 
may be those who are imbued with 
the love of liberty; and there may 
be the heralds of salvation, bearing 
that gospel to which we owe public 
virtue and civil liberty, to distant 
and barbarous climes. 

Ihave said that the great prize 
sought in ancient and in modern 
times has been the wealth of the 
Indies. In seeking that prize, the 
New World—more rich in its native 
resources, and in all that contri- 
butes to human happiness than the 
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East—was disclosed. That mo- 
ment, when Columbus placed his 
foot on St. Salvador—supposing 
that he had reached the Indies— 
changed the destiny of commerce 
and of nations. With what pur- 
pose, with what heart did he come? 
With what feelings did he place his 
foot on the Jong-sought land! He 
came as a Christian. He came to 
give thanks to God. No sooner 
did he land,” says his elegant bio- 
grapher—Irving—“ than he threw 
himself upon his knees, kissed the 
earth, and returned thanks to God 
with tears of joy. His example 
was followed by the rest, whose 
hearts overflowed with the same 
feeling of gratitude.” “Oh Lord 
God, Eternal and Almighty,” said 
he,“ thou hast by thy sacred word 
created heaven, and earth, and sea; 
blessed and glorified be thy name ; 
lauded be thy majesty, who hast 
deigned to grant, that by thy hum- 
ble servant thy sacred name should 
be known, and proclaimed. in this 
the other part of the world.”  Ir- 
ving’s Columbus, Vol. I. p. 150. 
With these views he trod the New 
World; for the honor of the name 
of the Creator he had crossed the 
ocean; with a desire that the true 
religion should spread all over that 
new world, he lived and died. 

Just one hundred and twenty- 
eight years after this, another frail 
bark approached the western world. 
It was in the cold of December— 
having crossed the ocean after a 
long and perilous voyage. The 
storms of winter howled along the 
coast, the rivers and bays were fro- 
zen; the interminable, leafless for- 
ests spread before them. No light- 
house then told them of the place 
of danger or of safety; no city, no 
town, no sweet and peaceful village 
invited them to a place of repose. 
The smoke ascended indeed on the 
hills—but it rose from the cabin of 
the wandering and barbarous sav- 
age; and the sound of welcome 
was not heard onthe shore. They 
came to the bleak and barren coast 
of New England.. Heaven-directed, 
they entered—not by accident—the 
only place where safely then could 
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have been found—where the ever- 
lasting mountains seemed to decline 
towards them, and stretch out their 
arms far into the sea to embrace 
them. On board the vessel—the 
May-F lower—was the germ of this 
great nation—of that nation whose 
vessels now whiten every sea, and 
to whom every river and lake and 
bay and ocean of the world are 
open. Like Columbus, they came 
with hearts filled with gratitude to 
God—and on the rock. of Plymouth 
they erected the altar and the cross. 
Qu board that humble bark was 
formed the solemn compact which 
has since gone into all our consti- 
tutions—and which contains the 
elements of liberty. They came, 
arace of hardy, and virtuous, and 
holy men; they came bearing the 
elements of liberty, and science, 
and law, and pure religion, that they 
might here have a home. They 
came with the Bible; with the love 
of sound learning, and of public 
faith and morals. Like that hum- 
ble bark—with the same principles, 
and feelings, and views which 
reigned there, let our vessels— 
driven by the wind, or impelled by 
storms—visit all the world. Let 
them go as fit representatives of the 
land discovered by Columbus, and 
planted by the Pilgrims. Let them 
take the Bible, and the press; let 
them go to scatter the blessings of 
religion and liberty ; let the pennant 
at the head of the tall mast, as she 
is seen on the deep, be hailed as the 
harbinger of all that can biess the 
nations. Back to Western Asia and 
to India ; to the mouth of the Gan- 
ges, the Indus, and the Euphrates ; 
to the Red Sea and the Nile; let 
American vessels yet bear the fruits, 
not only of our industry, but of our 
virtue, literature and religion. Let 
them carry the principles, by which 
all that now devoted region may 
be clothed with fertility ; by which 
freedom shall visit the land of op- 
pression; by which its cities may 
rise beautiful like our own, and far 
surpassing in moral worth and love- 
liness those which time has crum- 
bled into ruins—making it again 
the Eden of the world.— Bid. Repos. 
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EXTRACTS 
From the Second Annual Report 
of the Marine Mission at large 
in Boston. 
August, 1850. 

In reporting the labors of the past 
year, your Missionary will confine 
himself to a mere statement of re- 
sults. 

SABBATH DEPARTMENT. 

The Shipboard preaching at the 
T. Wharf was continued the last 
season, from the opening of Spring 
until the cold weather put a stop to 
this effort. In connection with these 
services, four tract distributors were 
employed, who visited from fifty to 
sixty vessels each Sabbath morning. 
Tracts and. Books were also distri- 
buted among the congregation at the 
close of each service. The Sunday 
morning Tract distribution was con- 
tinued throughout the year, with the 
exception of a brief interval in mid- 
winter. The Sabbath services fur- 
nished many indications of good 
accomplished. The congregations 
averaged seventy-five persons, mostly 
seamen, whose demeanor was as 
orderly, respectful, attentive and 
solemn, as congregations gathered in 
churches in the city. 

The services were held as hereto- 
fore, before the morning and after 
the afternoon services in the city, 
leaving a sufficient interval of time to 
reach a Bethel, or other place of 
worship, before the regular services 
commenced; affording opportunities 
highly favorable for directing seamen 
and strangers to the house of God, 
many of whom during the season 
were blessed by this means. 

The Sabbath services atthe Wharf 
the present season, have a most en- 
couraying aspect. Jen Tract dis- 
tributors, from four different denomi- 
nations of Christians, are associated 
with your missionary, whose united 
labors extend to five of the principal 
wharfs contiguous to the place of 
worship, and reach an average of 
over one hundred vessels each Sab- 
bath morning. 

VISITING DEPARTMENT. 

Over two thousand five hundred 

visits have been made, for religious 
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and benevolent purposes, since the 
last Report, besides those made by 
Tract distributors in connection with 
the Sabbath services. Of these lat- 
ter no account has been kept. 

As the results of these visits, the 
Bible, religious books and tracts, 
have been widely distributed, and 
much information of value to seamen 
furnished, concerning seamen’s tem- 
perance boarding houses, the ‘ Sea- 
men’s Savings Bank,” the Bethels, 
the religious and temperence meet- 
ings for seamen held inthe city. The 
intemperate sailor has also been re- 
claimed ; the shipwrecked and other- 
wise unfortunate have been encour- 
aged, and in some instances clothed 
and fed. Much personal religious 
conversation has been had with sea- 
men in their own floating homes, and 
youth and inexperience counselled 
and advised. The visits to the sick at 
Chelsea Hospital, since my last Re- 
port—which are intended to be 
weekly—have been continued: ex- 
cept during a brief interval spent out 
of the city, in promoting the inter- 
ests of the mission. I regard no 
portion of my missionary labors as of 
more importance than these, and 
there are none in which I take great- 
er delight. 


READING DEPARTMENT. 


The results in this portion of the 
field exceed expectation. The fol- 
lowing extract from “ The Friend,” 
published at the Sandwich Islands by 
the Seamen’s Chaplain at that port, 
is introduced here, as embodying the 
views entertained by your missionary 
in relation to this portion of his 
work. 

“No combination of good influ- 
ences on land, will reform or preserve 
the sailor at sea. They must be 
within his reach, and by his side, on 
his own element. The Bible and re- 
ligious books should be there. Books 
of history are peculiarly appropriate 
to the library we propose. In con- 
netomat history, books of natural 
science, books of travels, of voyages, 
of exploration and discovery, should 
be found within the sailor’s reach. 
Common school books should not be 
overlooked, and a judicious selection 
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of periodicals would not be out of 
place. With these facilities, the 
complaint would soon cease, that 
seamen have no taste for reading, or 
a taste only for books of a vile or 
unprofitable character.” 


The books furnished from this 
Mission have been precisely of the 
description above enumerated. Be- 
sides a large number of choice vol 
umes from centre table and private 
library, donations have been received 
of Sabbath School libraries, in whole 
or in part, whose places have beeu 
supplied with new books ; of periodi- 
cal literature in pamphlet form, of 
Bibles and Testaments, of school 
books, from the publishers, and from 
teachers of district schools and acad- 
emies; valuable aid from the Mass. 
Sabbath School Society, and from 
the American Sunday School Union. 
Our donations have come to us from 
city and country, and in nearly every 
instance with the expense of freight 
paid. 

To meet the wants of foreign sea- 
men employed in our merchant ser- 
vice—estimated at from one-half to 
three-quarters of our entire marine, a 
large portion of whom are iguorant of 
the letters of the English language— 
your missionary, has compiled four 
volumes of tracts, of 475 pages each, 
principally from the publications of 
the American Tract Society. In 
these volumes are brought together 
tracts in ten different languages 
spoken among our seamen, and so 
arranged as to place a given tract in 
English side by side with every other 
language in the book. Thusa whole 
ship’s company speaking different 
languages, are enabled to read in 
their own tongue, out of one and the 
same book, * the wonderful works of 
God.” These volumes are now on 
sale at the office of the Mission, at 
cost. Price of each volume fifty 
cents. Ship owners, ship masters 
and others disposed to benefit seamen 
at small expense, will find them 
worthy of their attention. 


The suggestion in my last year’s 
Report, of making this Mission 
a Marine Literary Depot, from 
whence seamen in all parts of the 
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world might be provided gratuitously 
with good reading matter, has met 
with favor, both at home and abroad. 

In carrying out this idea, our ef- 
forts were limited during the first 
year, to the furnishing of vessels em- 
ployed on long voyages, and in at- 
tending to the calls at the office of 
the Mission. As our means have 
increased our plans have enlarged, 
and now embrace all vessels, (except- 
ing those engaged coastwise,) the 
length of whose voyages exceed four 
months, ° 

In supplying vessels we do our 
work thoroughly. In order to inter- 
est captains and officers, and make 
them parties to the sailor’s intellec- 
tual and moral improvement, each 
package of books or other reading 
matter is accompanied with a polite 
note addressed to the captain, setting 
forth our design; and in numerous 
instances we have had the satisfac- 
tion of securing the hearty co-opera- 
tion of captains and officers by per- 
sonal conversation, 

The following is an abstract of the 
issues from the office since my last 
Report, a period of fifteen months. 
Of books, 3,915 volumes ; of periodi- 
cals, 9,219 copies; of religious and 
temperance papers, 7,531; of Bibles 
and Testaments, 610; of religious 
tracts, 95,870 pages. 

Since the commencement of the 
effort, alittle over two years, the en- 
tire issues have been, of books, 6,091 
volumes; of periodicals, 14,513; of 
papers, 12,819; of Bibles and Tes- 
taments, 1,638; of tracts, 168,595 
pages. 

LAY MISSIONS. 

The number of pious seamen as- 
sociated in connection with this Mis- 
sion for religious efforts among their 
brethren, is thirteen. ‘They repre- 
sent six different nations, and go forth, 
supplied toa greater or less extent 
from this mission, with the Scrip- 
tures, religious tracts and books. 
The following are extracts of letters 
received from them. 


From a Spanish Sailor, dated San 
Francisco. 

“As to those testaments and tracts 

entrusted to me, I distributed all 


the Spanish tracts, and a few of each 
of the other languages. I sold to 
Mexicans and Chilians at San Fran- 
cisco, Stockton, and the diggings, 
thirty testaments, and gave away six- 
teen. You may think it strange 
that I had to give away Testaments 
at the mines, but even there I found 
some that were sick and destitute, 
and wished for them.” 


From an American Sailor, who left 
the Ocean to navigate the Western 
Lakes, dated Oswego, New- York. 
‘s As far as I can learn, there are 

but few on these waters that profess 

the name of Jesus. I have met with 
one who appeared to take a decided 

stand for the cause. There is a 

man on board this vessel, who feels 

the necessity of making his peace 
with God. I have tried, in my weak 
way, to point him to the Saviour. 

I find by putting books and tracts in 

the way of the crew, they often read 

them with attention.” 


From a Shipmaster, dated San 
Francisco, illustrating the mode of 
doing good to a crew on a@ long 
voyage. (He carried with him a 
Bethel Flag.) 

“The first evening at sea, several 
of my crew were partially intoxicated 
and I merely spoke to them for a few 
moments on the quarter deck, as 
they came aft to be divided into 
watches, telling them what character 
the ship would bear. The next morn- 
ing they were sober, and with one — 
accord came in to devotional exerci- 
ses. Inthe afternoon, held a meet- 
ing in the cabin, at which all were 
present, and seemed attentive and 
solemn. We had each Sabbatha 
Bible class in the afternoon, and in 
the evening something as nearly ap- 
proaching an evening lecture at 
home as I could make it. I have 
sold the ship, but my Flag I shall re- 
tain as long as blue-water is: my 
home.” 

From a Sailor, dated Stockholm, 
Sweden, exhibiting the trials to 
which a pious sailor is subject, who 
for righteousness’ sake persists in 
going to sea. 


I Jong to be in Christian ‘society 
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again; there I can receive Christian 
counsel, and hear the word of life 
expressed in the most affectionate 
terms. But I am surrounded by 
wicked shipmates, who are blinded 
by their- own wicked superstitions. 
Yet not my will but God’s be done. 
I often expostulate with them, as 
one who lias been in the same snare. 
I earnestly entreat God, that L may 
grow in grace, that my light may 
shine more and more.” 


From a Shipmaster abroad, who is 
actively engaged in this effort. 

“It is a blessed project, and one, I 
think, which will be attended with 
beneficent results to those thus band- 
ed, by bringing them much nearer 
to each other, should they meet 
while abroad in the wide field of 
their labors; and the very idea that 
others are pledged with them in the 
same good cause, would tend to 
strengthen and encourage.” 

BENEVOLENCE. 

In illustrating the nature of the 
work under this head, [ shall limit. 
myself to a statement of some of the 
more interesting cases. 

Case\. A foreign sailor, shipwreck- 
ed and injured, was brought into 
Chelsea Hospital; he was perfectly 
destitute. I supplied him amply 
with clothing, and thereby enabled 
him to go to sea without contracting 
a landlord's debt, which might have 
brought him into perpetual bondage. 

Case III. Was an American sail- 
or, 21 years of age. Ina gale of 


wind, the deck load ‘fetched away,”’ $ 


and one of his legs was crushed be- 
tween two hogsheads. He was 
taken to a Marine Hospital, where 
his leg was amputated. I found him 
in utter destitution, and friendless ; 
got him into the Sailor’s Home, pro- 
vided him with clothing, obtained 
for him a passage to New-York, and 
prepared the way for his admittance 
to the Sailor’s Snug Harbor.” 

Case [V. Was a young and intel- 
igent English sailor, of 20 years of 
age. Hefell from aloft to the deck, 
over 100 feet, breaking both legs and 
both arms, receiving a compound 
fracture of the skull, and starting 
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one eye from its socket. For four 
years since his misfortune, he had 
been struggling against pain and pov- 
erty, spending more than one half of 
the time ia the Marine Hospitals of 
this country and of Europe, where 
he had passed through many and 
painful surgical operations, prefer- 
ring rather the discomforts of a sea 
life, than to be dependent on charity. 
I first met him in Chelsea Hospital; 
subsequently, on leaving that institu- 
tion, 1 provided him a good outfit of 
clothes and books, and a benevolent 
merchant furnished him a free pass- 
age to a Southern port, and a more 
genial clime. 

Case A was a captain of an East- 
ern vessel. He had sold his cargo 
of wood and pocketed the money. 
Rum made him boastful, and his 
$370 was magnified into millions. 
In the spirit of adventure he was 
strolling along Commercial Street, 
between the hours of nine and ten 
o’clock at night, in company with 
two suspicious looking individuals, 
Iwas returning home at the time 
from a Bethel meeting. Waiving 
all ceremony, I tendered my services 
to guide him toa dram shop, for 
which he was very clamorous, and 
entering a temperance restorateur I 
sobered him with coffee, and had the 
happiness at length of seeing him in 
full sail for his vessel, with his mon- 
ey still in his pocket. 

Case B wasa colored sailor afflict- 
ed with disease of the eyes. He 
had been under medical treatment 
for five months, during which time 
he had lost the use of one eye entire- 
ly, and the sight of the other was 
fast leaving him. I got him into the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, where he 
now is, and in an improving con- 
dition, ; 

Case C was a young American 
sailor. He fell from aloft to the 
deck, and was badly injured. Per- 
ceiving the case urgent, and no 
prompt measures in train to meet it, 
and fearing that delay might endang- 
er life, procured a suitable convey- 
ance and accompanied him to the 
Mass. General Hospital, where sub- 
sequently I visited him at intervals 
during his stay in that institution, 
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Cases D and E were youthful 
English sailors, who for want of other 
provision were sent to the House of 
Industry, where for a lengthy period 
they remained sick, and finally died. 
I bestowed much. attention upon 
them up to the time of their death, 
and performed their burial service. 
They were alluded to in last year’s 
report. The following extracts from 
letters since received from their par- 
ents, will show the estimation in 
which this kind of service is held by 
the sailor’s kindred. 


From a Father. 
St. Anns, Cape Breton. 


Captain Suiiivan — Esteemed 
friend, I acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, conveying the solemn 
news of the death of our ever dear 
and beloved Roderick. We feel the 
pangs of deep sorrow for the death 
of our child in a foreign country, 
among strangers: yet we feel those 
pangs much mitigated, by viewing, 
with gratitude and humility, the kind 
hand of Providence, in throwing him 
into the hands of one who took such 
interest in his eternal welfare, and did 
not neglect the perishable part. I 
have no language, my beloved bene- 
factor, to convey even an idea of 
my gratitude for your disinterested 
course. The God of mercies will 
bless you for the same. 


From a Mother. 
Skidbrook, (England.) 


To Cart. Tuomas V. Suxu- 
van—Dear Sir: Your letter we re- 
ceived, with the long-expected and 
melancholy intelligence of our poor 
North’s death. It has been 
height of satisfaction and joy to us to 
receive from you his last testimony 
to the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, 
and his joyful entry into his Father’s 
kingdom. 

And what shall we render unto 
you, dear Sir, for the unbounded 
care and undiminished kindness our 
poor North has received at your 
hands. Words are poor returns for 
your love to our son, yet words are 
all we have to give. Accept, then, 
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dear Sir, the grateful and heartfelt 
thanks of John and Ellen D ; 
including the grateful feelings of our 
family at large, with earnest prayers 
for your health and happiness in this 
world, and that our Father will render 
unto you an eternal reward. 


Case G was a young sailor, son of 
a Presbyterian minister in the interior 
of the State of New York. At the age 
of fifteen years, he ran away from 
home, and went tosea. He was now 
eighteen; and sick in Chelsea Hospi- 
tal. I learned his history from his 
own lips, and, unbeknown to him, 
wrote to his father. The following 
is an extract from his father’s letter 
in reply: 

“You can surely understand the 
joy which your letter imparted to a 
mother’s and a father’s heart, who 
had long been mourning for their ab- 
sent child. 

** And to you, dear Sir, for the in- 
terest you have taken in him, we 
cannot be sufficiently thankful. It 
will be our constant prayer that our 
God and Redeemer may himself re- 
ward you a thousand fold, as we 
never can make an adequate com- 
pensation. 

Tf our poor boy will return home, 
you may assure him of the love of 
both father and mother. All will be 
forgotten and forgiven. It will be 
among the most joyful days of our 
lives.” 

The lad was restored to his par- 
ents. 


CONVERSIONS, 


There have been several cases of 
apparent conversion in connection 
with the labors of this Mission, since 
our last Report. But our opportuni- 
ues of seeing and knowing those who 
have been the objects of our solici- 
tude and prayer have been too un- 
frequent to admit of a satisfactory 
judgment being formed in relation to 
most of them. In the language of 
our last Report, “sowing and not 
reaping is required at our hands.” 
Should they prove real conversions, 
we know they will be recorded on 
high, and that must satisfy us.— 7’. 
V. Sullivan, Missionary. 
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A Practical Joke. 


A gentleman of considerable tal- 
ent as an orator, became a member 
of a legislative body, in one of the 
eastern States. In speaking, he was 
addicted to an odd habit of handling 
his spectacles; first placing them 
on his nose—suffering them to re- 
main a minute or two—throwing 
them upon his forehead, and finally 
folding them up and laying them be- 
fore himon the desk. One day a 
very important question came up 
for consideration, and he commenc- 
eda speech in opposition. A friend 
tothe proposed measure, who was 
a most incorrigible wag withal, de- 
termined to spoil the effect of the 
honorable member’s remarks, and 
accordingly, before he entered the 
house, provided himself with a doz- 
en pair of spectacles. The member 
commenced his speech with his 
usual ability. But a few minutes 
had elapsed before he was at work 
with his spectacles, and finally got 
them upon his forehead. At this 
juncture, our wag; who stood ready 
laid another pair upon the desk be- 
fore the speaker. ‘These were 
taken up, and by gradual gra- 
dations, gained a place on his fore- 
head, by the side of the other. A 
third, fourth, and fifth pair were 
disposed of in the same manner. 
A smile setiled upon the counte- 
nances of the honorable members, 
which gradually lengthened into a 
grin, and at last, when the speaker 
had warmed into one of his most 
patriotic and eloquent sentences, 
he deposited a sixth pair with the 
others, and there was one long and 
loud peal of laughter from all quar- 
ters of the hall—president, clerks, 
members joining in chorus. The 
speaker himself looked around in 
astonishment at this curious inter- 
ruption ; but raising his hand, he 
grasped the spectacles, and the 
whole force of the joke rushed up- 
on his mind. He dashed the glass- 
es upon the floor, took his hat and 
left the hall. The bill passed by a 
triumphant majority, probably in 
consequence of the gentleman’s 
silly and useless habit. 
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Gentleress and Ferocity. 


The study of man is oftentimes 
aided by the study of brutes, as 
there are striking analogies of 
character between them. During 
an expedition to the Artic Sea, a 
wolf-hunt was gotup. The person 
who describes it shows himself to 
be a sound philosopher as well as 
a good sportsman. His observa- 
tions taught him a fact. A wolf, 
when brough¢ to bay by a wound, 
crouches down sneakishly, and re- 
fuses to look up, even when pulled 
about and otherwise ignominiously 
treated ; but a deer in such cireum- 
stances, however severely wounded 
always attempts to defend himself, 
looking up fearlessly, and using his 
horns to some effect. The wolf in 
freedom is a savage, and the deer 
all timidity. Hence the conclusion, 
that ferocity and cowardice, and 
gentleness and courage, generally 
go together. Soa naturally cruel 
man is very frequently at heart a 
coward, while a mild. kind-hearted 
man, has both moral and physical 
courage. In times of extremity, the 
man of few words, not the noisy 
braggant, can be depended on.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 


Life’s Pilgrimage, 

If men have been termed pil- 
grims, and life a journey, then we 
may add the Christian pilgrimage 
far surpasses all others, in the fol- 
lowing ti particulars: —In 
in the goodness of the road—in the 
beauty of the prospects—in the ex- 
cellency of the company—and in 
the vast superiority of the accom- 
modations provided for the Chris- 
tain traveler, when he has finished 
his course. 

a Se 
Death of a Chaplain. 


Information of the death of the 
Rev. Addison Searle, Chaplain of 
the United States Frigate Cumber- 
land, has been received in this city. 
Mr. Searle died on the passage to 
Alexandria, and was buried at sea. 
We have no other particulars.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Cabin Bays Torker, 


Little Hands Can Help. 


Did you ever reflect upon the labor 
it cost the good old {patriarch Noah 
to build the Ark? Oh whatastu- 
pendous undertaking it was! How 
many long days he must have toiled 
at it before it was ready to receive its 
inmates, and to protect them from 
the terrible deluge that was to des- 
troy all the earth besides! No doubt 
he had a great many employed to 
help him. And I have thought 
sometimes of his little children—how 
inquisitive they would be about the 
object of this great ship? How 
many questions they would ask 
about it—when the flood was coming ? 
How long it would last?) In what 
part of the Ark they were to reside? 
Where all the different animals 
would go, and what they were to eat 
for so many long months? There 
would be no end to their queries in 
relation to all these matters. And 
would they not try to help their fa- 
ther in this great work? No doubt 
they did, for although it was so great 
an undertaking, there were many 
things that a létile child could do as 
well as the most skilful workman. 
They could carry the pins and nails, 
and perform many like useful offices. 
And methinks it would often bea 
great comfort to them in after years, 
as they. floated safely about in this 
great vessel, to think of the little 
help they had rendered their honored 
father in its construction. 

Just so, it isin the great work of 
missions. There is something for 
each one to do. The smallest and 
the poorestcan help. And allof us 
perhaps, could do more than we 
think we can. Hear what one little 
school of twenty girls has accom- 
plished. How much do you sup- 
pose they could raise? About two 
hundred dollars in two years, their 
excellent teacher tells me. And 
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what renders their donation especial- 
ly valuable is, that it is, for the most 
part, the proceeds of their own in- 
dustry, seme with their needles, some 
by various kinds of domestic labor, 
and some by self-denial in dress or 
otherwise. Thus nearly all have 
either earned or saved what they 
gave. It was strictly their ow, and 
hence much more valuable, than if 
they had begged it from their parents. 
Nor do they claim any praise for 
what they have done. They know 
very well that they have done no 
more than it was their duty to do, 
and hence they have nothing where- 
of to boast. Even this, compared 
with what the great Missionary of 
Calvary did for them, is less than 
the small dust on the balance. It is 
nothing—and less than nothing—not 
worthy to be mentioned, or even 
thought of, in comparison with the 
sacrifices endured by the “Man of 
Sorrows’ for our sake; compared 
with what many earthly missionaries 
have to endure, it is a very small 
matter. Why then should these 
little girls ever think of being proud 
—or imagine that they had done 
some great thing? But small as 
this effort is, it shows what could be 
done, were there only a mind to the 
work. How many other schools 
could do just as much, or more than 
they, if they would only make the 
trial? Perhaps the reason that they 
have attempted nothing is, that no 
one has encouraged them. No one 
has given them aplan. Oh thatall 
the children could have sucha teach- 
er as the good Mrs. F., and that 
every school could have the same 
spirit that I have seen in that little 
room in the ‘Far, far West!” 
Thus each of our ‘little ones” in 
efficiency and usefulness might “ be- 
come a thousand,”’ and the “small 
ones” “each astrong nation.’ 
Foreign Missionary. 
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The Orphan’s Gift. 


FOR A MONUMENT TO REV. WM. B. TAPPAN, 


Accept this humble gift, 

From hearts sincere: 

We lay it on the grave 

Of one to us most dear. 

When now from earth he’s flown 
Up to his Father’s throne, 
Write fair upon his tomb, 

“Tue CHILDREN’s FRIEND.” 


A feeble band are we 

Of orphans poor ; 

For climes far off at sea 

Our fathers left the shore— 
They sunk beneath the waves 
To ocean’s deepest caves, 
And sleep in coral graves, 
To wake no more! 


Billows of sorrow roll— 

On high they rise: 

The fountains of the soul 

Gush forth from streaming eyes. 
We feel for other’s woe, 

On misery we bestow— 

Tis all we have below— 

We give—a tear. 


The rich are on the way— 
Grasping they hold— — 

And treasures bright display 
From flaming mines of gold; 
Of Parian marble fair, 
Wrought with the artist’s care, 
In chastened beauty rare 

The pile shall rise. 


Then, with the aid that flows 
From infant hands, 

Plant there the fragrant rose. 
Tow’ring o’er lily bands; 

In garb unspun, of white, i 
They charm the ravished sight, 
And stand the rivals bright 

Of Greenland’s snows. 


At morn and dewy eve 

Their sweets shall blend, 

And flow around the grave 

Of poet, christian, friend— 

His requiem they raise, i 
(Though mute their voice of praise,) 
And chant, in mystic lays 

Of flowers, the song. 


Their fragrance breathes the charm 
Of his good name, — 

His graces they em’ alm, 

Immortal as bis fame ; 


Such honors, unconsumed, 

More sweet, from dust entombed, 
Than ointment well perfumed, 
To Israel’s King. 


Clothed by the Father’s hand 
Their bright robes flow— 
Emblems of love they stand; 
His spirit pure they show 
Who walked with God while here. 
That face to him so dear 
He sees, for he dwells near 
The throne above! 
Portsmouth Journal. 
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A Sailor's Funeral at Sea. 


He is not where his fathers lie ; 

He sleeps not where they sleep— 
His name, a wreck of memory, 

His dwelling place, the deep— 
Down ’mid unfathomed gulfs he lies, 
And ocean’s unveiled mysteries. 


For he is gone where cave and hall 


With coral garnished, 
And darkness for their funeral pall, 
Receive the ocean dead; 
Where the sea monsters have their home, 
But men and sunbeams never come. 


Grey was the dawn, and not a braid 
Curl'd on the billow’s brow, 

While on the deck the prayer was said, 
And he was cast below, 

Into the waveless glittering sea, 

That closed above him tranquilly. 


We watch’d the circle on the wave, 
The dreary plunge had given, 
And saw it widen o’er his grave, 
And pass away, where heaven 
Met the smooth waters’ darker blue, 
And blended their etherial hue. 


They wrapped no shroud his limbs around, 
No bier sustained his form ; 

About the corpse its bed they bound, 
Which, oft in calm and storm, 

The slumberer and dreamer bore, 

Who now shall dream and wake no more. 


Sicken’d and sad we turned away, 
From that sad sight of gloom; 
The solitude of sea thatday 
Seem’d but one mighty tomb, 
Burying all thoughts but thoughts of woe ; 
Asking who next shall plunge below! 


Pru York, Dawember, 1850, 


Flogging in the Navy. 

The action of Congress has at 
length put an end to flogging in the 
Navy; butleft the law regulating 
the spirit-ration untouched. Ithas 
legislated away the effect, and left 
the cause; removed the brutality 
occasioned by the use of the cat 
and colt, and legalised the use of that 
which can and often does make 
officers and men worse than brutes. 
Nevertheless, we “rejoice that so 
muchis done. We hail the change 
which this will effectasa newand 
important era in the history of sea- 
men. In maintaining a healthful 
disipline at sea, the resort will now 
be more to moral influence, and less 
to brute force. Men incompetent 
to command, from the want of 
moral power, will either be excused 
from active duty or permitted to 
resign without loss to the service, 
Being no longer exposed to a de- 
gradation to a man of spirit worse 
than death, abetter class of men 
will enter the Navy. They will be 
more accessible to the means of 
social and moral improvement ; 
and their friends will be encouraged 
to furnish those means both at 
home and abroad so as fully to meet 
their necessities. The effect of 
this change will also be felt in the 
mercantile marine. 

The severe penalties inflicted by 
the Courts upon shipmasters and 


officers, for the use of the lash, 
have tended greatly to diminish this 
mode of punishnent. We now an- 
ticipate, if not its entire removal, its 
rare occurrence, and then only in 
cases of uncommon depravity. Two 
facts have greatly contributed to ren- 
der punishment of any kind unneces- 
sary in merchant ships. One is that 
their crews are not generally furnish- 
ed with ardent spirits. ‘The other is 
the improved character of Command- 
ers. Such as possess high moral 
qualities and can govern themselves, 
have very little difficulty in control- 
ing others. Another fact should be 
added; scores of seamen are now 
practically temperate, some of them 
sincerely pious, and many of a high 
moral and manly bearing. They 
know the importance of good order 
on shipboard, and both live and 
frown down any risings of disrespect 
to officers, or disobedience of orders. 
What other effects will follow the 
disuse of the lash in the Navy we 
will not predict, save one, viz :—(hat 
the naval officers generally will now 
join their fellow citizens on the land 
in respectfully and earnestly petition- 
ing Congress to abolish the Grog-Ra- 
ttion—the demon which has not only 
bared the back, but too often inflicted 
the blow. 

We anticipate sage predictions of 
ruin to the Navy from the late act 


of Congress ; but we are prepared to 
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maintain that discipline can be en- 
forced among all classes of men with- 
out corporeal punishment. The wise 
man’s rod of correction, so needful 
to the erring, is not necessarily eith- 
er birchen or hempen. It is the 
mode of punishment best adapted to 
secure the ends of discipline; and 
experience in schools, in prisons, 
and we are happy to add in some of 
our vessels of war, has demonstrated 
that there is a better way to the 
mind and heart, than through the 
avenues cut in the naked back. 
Witness also the fruits of the labors 
of John Howard, and ‘ the more than 
Female Howard,” Elizabeth Frye, 
in the prisons of Europe, where 
an iron, unrelenting severity brought 
drops of blood, and the uttered or 
subdued mutterings of vengeance, 
these patterns of benevolence brought 
tears of repentance and purposes of 
amendment. The poor prisoner, 
tearless and vindicative, curses the 
iron which enters his soul; but bless- 


es the fire of love which melts that $ 


soul inte penitence and forgiveness. 
The lash is not remedial. There is 
nothing in the nature ef man that re- 
sponds kindly} to such coercion. 
His every bone may be laid bare by 


it without making him a better man. $ 


The plan devised by infinite wisdom 
to reform, and elevate, and save is 
very different from that so long en- 
forced in the Navy, and now happily 
abolished. 

We congratulate seamen, and the 
friends of seamen on so much ac- 
complished. Let us hope that the 
next Congress will perfect the begun 
work by removing the grand cause of 
insubordination and degradation in 
the Naval service. 


oo____—_ 
He that giveth to the poor, lend- 
h to the Lord. 
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‘‘Wobody cares a Copper for 
Me.” 

About two yearsago, Mr. William 
Berry, a merchant of Boston, was 
passing down Fleet street with his 
two little daughters, when one of 
them pointing to a sailor, exclaimed, 
with much emotion, “ Father, Fa- 
ther, there goes Curly!” It seems 
that this daughter with her mother 
had just erossed the ocean in the 
ship Washington Irving, and that 
during the voyage she and the sailor 
were on the best of terms, and had 
enjoyed many a good frolic on deck. 
Her childish and hearty glee, to- 
gether with her pretty face, had 
fairly won the full sun-shine of the 
sailor’s soul. In a word, he loved 
the ‘dear pet,” and she as heartily 
loved the sailor. He had a beautiful 
head of hair whjch curled up grace- 
fully in his neek. Henee she fami- 
harly called him “ Curly;” and now 
to meet him once more filled her 
with delight. After the first saluta- 
tions were over they walked on to 
the foot of the street, when the 
daughters returned home, while Mr. 
Berry and the sailor continued their 


, walk to the East Boston Ferry, The 


boat was just off. Mr. Berry jump- 
ed, and fell short into the water. 
Quick as thought Curly plunged in 
after him. As Mr. Berry could not 
swim he laid an iron grasp on the 
sailor, and well it was that brawny 
arms were able to break his hold. 
After a severe struggle they at length 
seized a rope thrown from the wharf. 
were drawn partly up, when the rope 


} parted and gave them another plunge. 
The sailor fell under this time, yet 


true to his profession, and resolving 
‘not to give up the ship,” he came 
with his load a second time to the 
surface. Help was at hand now, 
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and they were soon dripping on the 
wharf. The bystanders who had 
watched the movements of the neble 
sailor with intense interest declared, 
as well as Mr. Berry, that he should 
be rewarded. Money was offered to 
him, but he firmly said, “ No, I 
didn’t do it for money.” Well then 
what is your name ? if you won’t take 
money. ‘*Name! No consequence 
about that: nobody cares a copper 
for me.” 

The crowd soon dispersed; the 
papers announced the noble deed, 
but no one could teil what had be- 
come of the sailor. As Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, years ago, sung ofa similar 
act :— 


“ E’er the throng could learn his name, 
The noble tar had fled.” 


Several days passed, when the in- 
terest in the act and the actor had 
so increased, that the Rev. P. Stow, 
Pastor of the Seamen’s Bethel, de- 
termined on finding him out, and at 
length succeeded. He told him his 
mistake in supposing that nobody 
cared a copper for him; that there 
were thousands of hearts beating 
kindly for the sailor, and that if he 
would come to the Bethel next Sab- 
bath he would convince him that 
somebody cared for him. This 
touched his heart, but he could not 
come to the Bethel because he had 
left his best clothes in Liverpool. 
Well, said the pastor, I will get you 
elothing ; so the next Sabbath morn- 
ing in his new frock-coat and vest he 
appeared in the house of prayer. 
The Pastor also came ina new rig, 
from Ps. 142: 4. I looked on my 
right hand and beheld, but there was 
no man that would know me: refuge 
failed me: no man cared for my sout. 

The object of the sermon was to 
show by a variety of facts and illus- 
trations that the sailor cannot now as 
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formerly adopt the language of Davd; 
that there is an extensive, enlighten- 
ed and fervent desire for the salvation 
of his soul. 


The Pastor also brought with him 
a beautiful copy of the Bible, and at 
the close of the sermon called him 
out and presented it to him not only 
as a grateful acknowledgment of his 
recent noble act, but asa testimonial 
that some did care more than a cop- 
per for him. 


The sailor was affected to tears 
as were most in the congregation. 
That scene and the impression of 
that hour will not soon be forgotten. 
The Humane Society of Mass. 
soon after awarded him with a Cer- 
tificate of Honor, and also a Gold 
Medal. The Medal is inscribed on 
ene side:— 


To Jonn WixtiraMs ror HumANE 
anp Generous Exertions, Nov. 
28th, 1848. 


And on the other :— 


Tar Humane Soctery or Mas- 
SACHUSETTS, FouNDEDIN 1786. 


Before Williams left for the sea__ 
we will no longer call him Curly as 
we have discovered his true name, 
he wrote a letter of grateful acknowl- 
edgment for the kind attentions 
paid him by Mr. Stow and others; 
said he was thankful to God that a 
word uttered on the wharf had led one 
of his'servants to hunt him out, and 
care for his soul; and asked a re- 
membrance in the prayers of the 
good. He sailed for Calcutta, with 
the best wishes of all who knew him 
not only that he might make a good 
voyage thither, but also make the 
haven of eternal rest. 
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Mariner's Church, Cherry Street, 
New York. <;:34 

This house was opened for religi- 
ous services on the 10th of Jast month. 
It was an occasion of much interest 
to those who are laboring to promote 
the welfare of Seamen, as well as 
congratulation to the faithful preach- 
er, through whose instrumentality 
mainly the lot has been purchased, 
and the building erected. The in- 
troductory services by the. Rev E. 
L. Magoon; reading the Scriptures 
by the Rev. Mr. Taggart; prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Dowling; an ori- 
ginal Hymn, prepared for the occa- 
sion by Mrs. C. H. Putman, by the 
Choir, and the Sermon by the Rev. 
I. R. Steward, the mariner’s preach- 
er. In the evening of the same day 
there were also religious services, 
and a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Cone. 
The house is sufficiently commo- 
dious to seat one thousand persons 
It has cost, including the lot, nearly 
$26,000 ; of which $9,500 remain un- 
paid. We learn that Mr. Steward 
has already contributed from his 
scanty means $700 and offers to 
give $500 more provided the bal- 
lance of the debt can be collected 
within a certain time. Now we hope 


that those whoare in receipt of more « 


pieces of gold than he gets pennies, 
will seriously and earnestly protest 
against such an overflow of his gen- 
erosity and exhaustion of his purse ; 
that unsolicited, they will come for- 
ward and not only saveto him his 
$500, but refund his $700, and 
put the first Baptist Mariner's 
Church in New-York, in that most 
desirable of Church positions, owt- 
of-debt. Then the annual rent of 
portions of the basement may pay 
the sexton for his services, and other 
necessary expenses, And further, 
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the donors may congratulate each 
other in having furnished a commo- 
dious and pleasant place of worship 
for seamen and their families,” as 
well as for others in that neighbor- 
hood, who may be savingly benefitted 
by the ministrations ‘of the gospel 
there. God bless this and every 
similar enterprise designed and adapt- 
ed to give the gospel to the perishing, 
and promote the faith and fidelity of 
his people. 
poss Bn, igegeat = Boe 
Religious Liberty in Sweden. 
Sweden is alone in the sisterhood 
of Protestant nations in not inserting 
in her Constitution, and proclaiming 
to the world religious toleration. 
She still retains the old laws which 
condemn to banishment and confis- 
cation of goods those who leave the 
National Lutheran Church. Under 
these laws our excellent and most 
useful Sailor-missionary F’. O. Nel- 
son has recently been condemned to 
banishment. See his letter in this 
No. of the Magazine. He has ap- 
pealed to the King; and his appeal 
is fortified by numerous petitions 
from England, Ireland and France, 
asking that the penalty of an odious, 
intolerant law may not be inflicted on 
a most useful and excellent man. 
— Palmerston in handing some 
of these petitions to Baron Rehausen, 
the Swedish ambassador in London, 
remarked, that religious liberty is the 
Jirst, and most essential of all liberties. 
For the sake of Sweden, and the 
great principles of religious rights, 
we hope the appeal and petitions 
will be heeded. But whether heed- 
ed or not, thousands will have oc- 
casion to call the Sailor-missionary 
blessed. The leaven of freedom is 
at work in that land, and possibly his 
banishment may hasten its action. 
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“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ” 


In the best time and place, let not 
Nelson be forgotten. 

Note. A writer in the New-York 
Observer has fallen into a slight mis- 
take in saying that Nelson formed 
the acquaintance of Baptists, care- 
fully studied their doctrines, and 
joined their denomination in the U. 
States. Whereas he was a Metho- 
dist here, and has been during most 
of his Missionary life in his native 
land. Then, as since he became a 
Baptist, he has manifested much of 
the spirit exhibited in the catholic 
declaration of the noble Robert 
Hall :—* there should be no terms of 
communion but what are terms of sal- 
vation; the man who is good enough 
for Christ is good enough for me.” 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
“Plenty of traps and a heavy 
Chest.” 

Noticing three men tugging away 
at a seaman’s chest the other 
day to carry it up the steps of the 
Sailor’s Homein Cherry street, I stop- 
ped to observe the quantity of lug- 
gage on the cart which had just 
brought up the trapsof three or four 
men from a ship. A sailor passing in 
the street, recognizing one of them 
as an old shipmate, hailed him—* I 
say, Bill, have you got the ships 
kedge aboard your chest, you lug it 
so?”? “Oh, no 
boarded at Jim P’s ram hole I had 
no clothes but whatI carried on my 
back. But since I came here to 
board I have plenty of traps, anda 
heavy chest.” I thought there was 
so much truth in the comparison 
between the rum boarding houses 
and the Sailor’s Home I would send 
it you for publication in your Maga- 
zine. 
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Gottland Sailor Missionary. 


A letier from J. Lindalius, dated 
June 26th, 1850, informs us of his 
welfare, of the nature, extent, and 
usefulness of his labors in a land 
which be calls as “ hardt as de rok.” 
Along the shores of his native Island 
among the sailors, as well as in hold- 
ing religious meetings in the interior, 
and praying with families on being 
sent for in many instances; he is 
indefatigable, and faithful. He says 
“De Lord has ben vidt me in karing 
on de verk. Bless his holy namm.’? 
He is unaccustomed to write in Eng- 
lish, this probably being his first let- 
ter, but he speaks the language of 
Canaan well, and demeans himself 
well as a citizen of that country. 


———-° 
Havana, Cuba. 

The attention of Seamen is invited 
to the following notice of Hospital 
accomodations. 

INFIRMARY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

This establishment, situated op- 
posite the middle of the Bay, has 
had the whole of the interior of the 
house rebuilt since it was occupied 
by cholera patients. The furniture 
has been removed, and the beds, and 
every article about them, or in any 
way used by the sick, are entirely 
new, clean, and wholesome. 

The medical department is in the 
hands of Dr. Le—Riverend, professor 
(catedratico) of medicine in the 
Royal University, Dr. Castro, ‘pro- 
fessor (catedratico) of surgery in the 
same University, and surgeon of one 
of the principal hospitals of the gov- 
ernment, and Dr. Wilson public pro- 
fessor of medicine and surgery. 

The salubrity and freshness of 
situation, the perfect cleanliness of 
the house throughout, with the 
ability and great experience of the 
medical assistants, give every advan- 
tage to strangers that could be 
obtained by the most valued or 
wealthy inhabitant of the city in his 
own home. 
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Prices are the same as in other 
similar establishments, For impor- 
tant surgical cases the eharges are 
according to the services required, 
The office of the Infirmary in Hav- 
ana is No. 6 Calle del Obispo, Plaza 
de Armas. 


For the Sailor’s Magazine, 
Robbing Seamen. 

I wish to make the enquiry 
whether there cannot be some way 
devised for the better protection of 
Seamen arriving in this Port. My 
heart has been so pained and made 
indignant by hearing within the last 
two or three weeks of the wholesale 
robbery of seamen that it must have 
yent on paper, if in no other way. 
A few weeks since, some three Ves- 
sels of War arrived in this Port and 
paid off at the Navy Yard their crews, 
amounting to some five or six hun- 
dred men. It was a shameful spec- 
tacle to see the number of sharpers 
and pickpockets from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and even Baltimore, as well 
as New York, laying wait for them 
at every corner and inducing them 
to go and take a drink for the pur- 
pose of getting them imtoxicated so 
as to rob them. And there were 
runners from al] the Rum boarding 
houses carrying them liquor and pro- 
visions while they were yet on board 
ship, to induce them to come and 
take board with them, so that they 
might have an opportunity of rob- 
bing them, after: making them in- 
sensible by drugging their liquor. 
These crews were paid off on Satur- 
day. On Sunday moruing 1 was told 
by those who were shipmates of the 
men, that some twelve or fifteen had 
been robbed of every cent on that one 
night. Hachof them had over $150 
and some of them $250. On Mon- 
day morning, crossing Catharine Fer- 
ry, quite early, I saw three men who 
told me they were going, to ship 
again, having been robbed of all the 
money they had, and dreadfully bea- 
ten, as their heads and countenance 
indicated. I am told these scenes 
are quite frequent. One old Sailor \ 
who had been on shore some days ( 
before the crews were paid off was 
actually afraid to go alone to get his 
money, for fear of being robbed be- { 
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fore he could get back to New York 
with it to put it inasafe place. He 
said he had been going to sea over 
twenty years and never was on shore 
more thana week at a time, as he 
was always robbed and had to go to 
sea immediately: and he calculated 
upon it almost as a certainty that he 
should be robbed and shipped again 
in a week. But by his good fortune, 
he was induced to take board at the 
Sailor’s Home in Cherry Street, and 
the Keeper of the House, as is his 
eustom, took his money and de- 
posited it in the Seamen’s Saving 
Bank for him to draw out as he 
might want to use it. He is now 
shipped again, and says he will make 
one more cruise, and if he has as 
good luck as he has had this ime in 
saving his money he will have enough 
to live ashore like a gentleman. It 
seems to me, if some influence could 
be exerted over the men on board 
ship to get them to take board in 
some respectable house where rum 
is not sold, and where their property 
would be safe, it would go very far to 
improve their condition. But I have 
heard it said that a Naval Officer 
remarked that it was necessary in 
order to supply the service with men 
that they should be encouraged to 
drink and get rid of their money as 
soon as possible, otherwise they 
would not be able to get crews. 
Can this be so? Is our Naval service 
in such repute that you can only get 
men enlisted in it when they are 
drunk? If it is so, there must be a 
So far as my 
observation goes, I am sorry to say, 
it proves the truth of the above re- 
mark, yet I hardly know how Naval 
Commanders reconcile it with their 
consciences, if they can countenance 
these things. We are happy to know 
that some ofthem do not. Butaswe 
expect to have the Spirit-ration, 
abolished in the Navy, we hope a 
brighter day is dawning for seamen 
on board our National Ships; and it 
seems to me that if the officers on 
board would interest themselves 
enough to advise the men under 
their command as to the best course 
to pursue on going ashore, much of 
the evil complained of might be 
obviated. 
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The Swedish Sailor Missionary. 
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edified in his company. He appears 
to have grown in grace, and has learn- 
ed much wisdom by experience. I 
doubt not but that he will be of still 
greater usefulness among seamen. 
He has a good report of all the 
Christains that know him, and is 
very zealous in his work of doing 
good among seamen. I staid at 


Gornensure, July Sth, 1850. 


Rev'd and Dear Sir: 

I cannot at this time furnish any- 
thing like a regular Report I would 
therefore beg you to accept this let- 
ter as a substitute. I will endeavor 
to lay before you my proceedings 
and doings during these past three { Stockholm until the 11th of June, 
months. After my return from Ion- } and 1 hope that my stay there was 
coping, inthe month of March, I con- § not altogether fruitless. 1 had the 
tinued to labor for the welfare of Sea- } opportunity to testify of the good- 
men, in my usual way, untilthe 29th } ness of God, and_ his grace, to a 
of April, whenI received my sen- } number of seriously disposed people 
tence from the Court in Ioncoping, to § in their assemblies, as well as in 
banishment from the Kingdom. As } private conversation. I also was 
this sentence allowed me forty-five } much edified in hearing Mr. Rosen- 
days to make complaint to the highest } ius, the friend and successor of 
court in Sweden, I setabout my work, ? G. Scott, the persecuted servant of 
on one side to prepare for leaving the } Christ, who has been the means of 
country, and on the other to go to } doing so much good for Sweden, and 
Stockholm, within the given time. } whose fruits under God are contin- 
I made a tour into the country to 3 ually increasing. During the time 
strengthen my brethren there, and to } I was in the Capitol I had the priv- 
help them to order their meetings, / ilege of being allowed to speak with 
and to warn, exhort, and establish ; the king. He was very mild and 
them. After my return home, it $ pleasant to converse with, but could 
took me some days to deliberate > not promise me any liberty of hold- 
upon and write out the complaint, } ing my religious meetings, on ac- 
which [ had todo myself, without the § count of the law. But he told me 
aid of any except a few hasty words ? to come to him if the court should 
of instruction on commencing the $ confirm the sentence, and he would 
form of such adocument which a ; see what he could do for me by the 
liberal minded lawyer gave me. It | power he has in such cases to show 
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is a great calamity to me that 1 am 3 clemency. I presented my complaint 
uneducated, and Iwill ever in the } to the court on the 7th of June, and 
strongest terms recommend human } was told that it would be at least two - 
learning. A good education is very § months before anything in the case 
needful to a laborer in the vineyard ; would be done. During my passage 
of the Lord, that he may be a laborer } home in the steamboat, as well as 
who need not be ashamed. ° my way to Stockholm I had graci- 

At that court, all transactions are } ous opportunities for bearing witness 
carried on in writing. I set out for $ to the truth as it is in Jesus, among 
Stockholm on the 2Ist of May, the passengers and crew. In both 
and arrived there on the 25th. I} instances it was soon known among 
found the good old Mr. Kayser, } all hands who I was, and curiosity 
more warm-hearted toward me than } led them into conversation with 
ever. Heis one of the few in our? me, as all wanted to know about 
land, who is an Israelite indeed. A } the new faith I preached, as they 
warm-hearted friend of Christians of $ called my Baptist profession. This 
all the different families of Christ, gave me ample opportunities to 
and one who, like old Simeon of old, ; be almost constantly employed in 
“waiting for the consolation of } reasoning on religious topics, and 
Israel,” is praying for and expecting } gave me occasion, by the grace 
religious liberty for his country, { of God, to set before them the 
even in his day. I lodged with § necessity of being born again, and 
brother Ljungberg,* and was much * Sailor Missionary at Stockholm, 
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how awfully delusive it is to trust in } doing under the present circum- 
outward forms of Godliness without $ stances, as not only my brother 
the power. I must confess to the 3 Christian whom the First Baptist 
glory of God, that I really was sur- } Mariner’s Church in New York has 


prised at the gentlemanly behavior employed as colporteur among sea- 
: 
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toward worthless me, that the pas- } men, and who now daily prosecutes 
sengers and captain showed; andthe ? his labors as such, but two of our 
great attention they paidto all I said. $ brethren who sail on the coast with 
I have had the privilege of associat- } a boat, are also zealous in spreading 
ing with gentlemen of note, even $ the bible and tracts wherever they go, 
noblemen, and had beside the privil- § and also preach by their walk and 
ege of recommending Christ unto 3} conversation. The little Church 
them; also the opportunity of advo- 3 here continues, though under great 
cating the cause of religious liberty. § pressure on account of the persecut- 
This is now the great political ques- } ing people around us, to assemble re- 
tion of the day among all thinking ° gularlyin private houses for edifying 
men in our land. On my passage $ one another from the word of God, 
home I had the privilege of forming } for fellowship, the breaking of bread 
acquaintance with a very excellent } and prayer. By these means they 
character, a Professor of Divinity ; are strengthened and encouraged to 
from Upsal, who traveled for his ; hold on with patience, looking fora 
health. He appeared to be no less } city that hath foundations, not fear- 
interested in me than [ in him, after § ing the wrath of their enemies, see- 
we had conversed but a few minutes. ‘ ing him that is invisible. We have 
He appeared to love the Lord Jesus } also had encouraging letters from 
Christ in sincerity, and mourned over 3 Christians in England, from which 
the deplorable state of the Church } we learn thatthe people of God there 
of Sweden: besides he was a very } greatly sympathise with us, and are 
liberal-minded man. {arrived home } preparing petitions to be laid before 
on the 14th June, happy and thank- } King Oscar, begging him to grant 
ful to the Lord, in finding my dear } religious liberty to hissubjects. We 
wife aad all at home well. My hope that the Lord will own and 
brother Christian has, in my absence, $ bless their endeavors. We would 
as he has in fact since the commence- ; also solicit our American brethren to 
ment of May, been laboring among } keep on in earnest, faithful prayers 
the seamen In spreading among them 3 for us, and for the deliverance of 
the word of God. He still continues } Sweden from religious oppression. 
‘soto do, and it appears that the Lord } Thousands of our countrymen will 
is with him, and I hepe will own his } crowd your shores yearly, for the 
labor in the salvation of souls. Since ; very reason that they are denied the 
I came home I have been once out } privilege in their own much beloved 
in the country to see my brethren ; fatherland, to worship God according 
there, and have had much time $ to the dictates of their conscience. 

taken up with writing letters to dif- ; 
ferent quarters. If the Lord suffers 
me to stay, I will, by his grace 
assisting me, endeavor to improve, 
and will gladly spend and be spent 
for the glory of him who has pur- 
chased me by his blood. If this 
law-suit terminates in my favor, I shall 


nea she aa pay mind, ber abound in the work of the Lord, see- 
i more time to devote myselt to ing that. your labor is not in vain in ” 
abor for the spiritual interests of the Tal 


seamen. In the mean time my 
brethren are helping me along, by I have the honor to be, yours, most 
doing, what I am prevented from $ humbly. Frep. O. Nexson. 


My next letter will probably inform 
you of the decision of the court, 
whether I shall be allowed to remain, 
or otherwise. May I receive grace 
to be submissive to the will of God. 
May you ever remember me before 
the thronc of grace. I will never for- 
get you. Oh, may you always 
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Lahaina Chaplaincy. 
Lanaina, Sanpwicu Isianps, July 17th, 1850. 

It was two years on the 14th of 
this month since I entered upon 
my labors at this place. It is good 
for the minister sometimes, as well 
as the mariner to take his bearings. 
Though two years of toil have been 
added to my experience in laboring 
for seamen, I feel about as ignorant 
of the’future character of my field,as 
when I first landed here. In the 
last two years the spirit of change 
has passed over these Islands. 
California gold has given a peculiar 
tinge to almost everything here, 
especially to whatever you wish to 
buy. The spring whaling fleet was 
small, for good reasons ; those who 
would go anywhere went to the 
coast. Hence but few whale ships 
were fitted out. Again the strong in- 
ducement for men to leave empty 
ships touching here, led captains to 
to avoid these islands in their out- 
ward passage. Many that were 
already on the whaling ground 
sought other places for recruiting. 
In the fall, the merchants who are 
interested to judge correctly on this 
subject, expect a large fleet of whal- 
ers. All that are bound home will 
probably touch here, and many 
others. In the meantime we are 
not without vessels in our Roadstead 
constantly. I have no means at 
hand for determining the number of 
vessels or men that have visited this 
port for the last six months. But 
my impression is that the number 
of seamen is greater than it has 
formerly been at this season of the 
year. 

Though many stop here who do 
not find their way to the sanctuary, 
or to my study, yet the chapel is 
furnished with a larger audience 
than it was last year at this time. 

The characters who come from 
the coast differ from those who find 
there way here in whale ships. 
There are more among them who 
never expect to devote their lives 
to the sea. Many come as passen- 
gers to see the islands. Many come 
to spend the winter, which is said 
to be very unpleasant at the mines, 
and in San Francisco. Many come 
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to recruit,—to regain that health 
which they have lost by working in 
the water at the mines and other 
exposures. Hence there are more 
who are recently from the family 
circle, and from all the endearing 
and restraining influences of home. 
Many of the young men appear 
well, and seem not to have forgot- 
ten the lesson of formers days; but 
alas! this is not the case with all. 
For some there are who seem ready 
to descend lower than the half civil- 
ized natives. Young men indulge 
in practices here which they know 
would cut them out of all decent 
Society at home. Practices which 
they would be heartily ashamed to 
have revealed to their mothers, 
their sisters, and their friends at 
home. This shameless conduct on 
the part of some is not from any 
want of good breeding or good ex- 
ample in their own Jand, but from 
a desire in the human heart to 
thrown off restraint, and to rush 
into sin. I am constrained faith- 
fully and kindly to say to such,— 
“ Rejoice, O, young man in thy 
youth; and let thy heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, and 
walk in the ways of thine heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes ; but know 
thou that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment. In 
that day when God shal! bring 
every work into judgment, whether 
it be good or evil, together with 
every secret thing,” there will be 
some awful revelations of deeds of 
darkness practiced upon the islands, 
and practiced by those who were 
trained in Christian lands by pious 
parents ; deeds practiced by some 
whose names are recorded on the 
register of Christian churches at 
home! It is heart-rending to con- 
template the wreck of morals, of 
character, of decency, of everything 
that is worth preserving, by some 
young men who come to these 
shores. But a larger number than 
formerly remain at theIslands. So 
that-at this place as well as at Hon- 
olulu the number of foreign resi- 
dents is increased. Next winter 
many more are expected. The 
question often arises, what will be 
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the effect of this tide of immigra- 
tion? One result evidently will be 
that the Islands will be peopled by 
a race who speak the English lan- 

uage+—years sooner than if the 
gold of California had not been 
found. What other results may be 
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The several missions here are all 
enjoying a good degree of prosper- 
ity. Their first fruits are beginning 
to appear. The version of the New 
Testament, in Chinese, on which 
several of us have been so long en- 
gaged, is now nearly completed. 


expected, I forbear to speculate §; When it is ready for the press, we 
upon at present. As aresult of the > expect to commence with a version 
matter so far as Lahainais concern- ? of the Old Testament. 

ed, I think that every year will in- You will have heard of the new 
crease the desirableness of having } succession to thethrone. All seems 
the Gospel preached herein English, ; to have passed quietly on in the 
and of having some one located ; capital, and it remains to be seen 
here, with his hands filled with > what changes will follow. The 
books and tracts, and his heart > last year, a year of famine here, 
burning with love for the salvation ‘ seems likely to be followed by one 
of men. Certain it is that in addition ; of plenty. Many are still dying, 
to his labors among seamen much } however, and multitudes more are 
can be done for the transient visi- } still suffering—some from famine, 
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tors from the coast, by the faithful 3 
labors of a chaplain here. In con- 
elusion I would say I look upon ° 
Lahaina as a more important sta- 
tion than when J came here in 3 
1848, and I feel like holding on, 
scattering the seed in the morning, 
and at evening not withholding my 
hand, for I know not which shall 
prosper, either the tract, the book 
or the word of advice, or whether 
both shall be alike good. I desire 
to be remembered daily in your 
prayers, that I may be made ade- 
quate to all that devolves upon me, 
and may be made a savor of life 
unto life, to many of the “ Sons of 
the Qcean.” Yours, 

T. E. Tayior. 
+ —— 


The Bethel Flag in China. 

From the Rev, Dr. Bridgman we 
have just received the following 
note, dated 

SHANGHAL, May 11th, 1850. 

My Dear Sir :—You will be glad 
to know that the Bethel Flag sent 
out by your Society for this port, ¢ 
has been hoisted here on five suc- 
cessive Sabbaths —first on board 
the “ Horatio,” Captain Crocker, 
then onboard the “ Nebraska,” Cap- 
tain Toone, and then on board the 
“Helena,” Captain Laud. The 
number of sail entering the port 
fast year, was one hundred and 
thirty-seven. The shipping has in- 
creased with great rapidity, and it 
will probably continue to do so. 
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but more from vice, and especially 
from that dreadful habit of smoking 
opium. 

Captain Crocker, by whomI send 
this, can tell you how we all are 
situated in this pagan city. 

Yours sincerely, 
‘ E. C. Bripeman. 


———_-9e—___ 
The New-York Captain. 

Captain ,Was in asOuthern port 
with his vessel. He had engaged a 
number of passengers for New- York, 
and was ready to sail; but the wind 
was contrary, and he was detained a 
number of days. On the Sabbath, 
the wind was fair. The other vessels 
bound to New-York put to sea. His 
passengers became very uneasy, and 
urged him to sail. He refused, be- 
cause it was Sabbath. On Monday 
he sailed. Some of his passengers 
were grumbling all the way, on ac- 
count of their detention a whole day, 
through the superstition, as they 
called it, of the captain. But when 
they reached New-York, not a vessel 
that sailed on the Sabbath had arriv- 
ed. ‘They had encountered a violent 
gale, been driven off far into the Gulf 
Stream, and did not arrive tilla con- 
siderable time afterwards. Thecom- 
plainers were ashamed, and express- 
ed their regret to the captain that 
they had so abused him; while he 
had new evidence of the wisdom, as 
well as the duty, of not violating the 
command of God. 
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Patrick Henry vs. Intolerance. 


Soon after Henry’s noted case of 
“Tobacco and the Preserves,” as it 
was called, he heard of a case of 
oppression for conscience’ sake. 
The English Church having been 
established by Jaw in Virginia, be- 
came, as all such establishments 
are wont to do, exceedingly intoler- 
ant toward other sects. In prose- 
cution of this system of conversion, 
three Baptist clergymen had been 
indicted at Fredericsburg for preach- 
ing the gospel of the Son of God 
contrary to the statute. Henry 
hearing of this, rode some fifty 
miles to volunteer his services in 
defence of the oppressed. He en- 
tered the Court, being unknown to 
all present, save the bench and the 
bar, while the indictment was being 
read by the clerk. He sat within 
the bar until the reading was finish- 
ed, and the King’s attorney had con- 
cluded some remarks in support of 
the prosecution, when he arose, 
reached out his hand for the paper, 
and without more ceremony pro- 
ceeded with the following speech :— 

‘** May it please your worships, I 
think I heard read by the prosecut- 
er, as I entered this house, the paper 
I now hold in my hand. If I have 
rightly understood, the King’s at- 
torney of the colony has framed an 
indictment for the purpose of ar- 
raigning and punishing, by im- 
prisonment, three inoffensive per- 
sons before the bar of this Court, 
for a crime of great magnitude—as 
disturbers of the peace. May it 
please the Court, what did I hear 
read? Did I hear it distinctly, or 
was it a mistake of my own? Did 
I hear an expression, as of a crime, 
that these men, whom your wor- 
ships are about to try for misde- 
meanor, are charged with—what ?” 
and, continuing in a low, solemn, 
heavy tone, “ preaching the gospel 
of the Son of God?” Pausing amid 
the most profound silence and 
breathless astonishment, he slowly 
waved the paper three times around 
his head, when lifting his hands and 
eyes to heaven, with peculiar and 
impressive energy he exclaimed, 
“ Great God!” The exclamation— 
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the burst of feeling from the audi- 
ence—were all overpowering. Mr. 
H. resumed : 

“May it please your worships: 
in a day like this, when truth is 
about to be aroused to claim its 
natural and inalienable rights ; when 
the yoke of oppression that has 
reached the wilderness of America, 
and the unnatural alliance of ec- 
clesiastical and civil power, are 
about to be dissevered—at such a 
period, when liberty—liberty of con- 
science—is about to awake from 
her slumberings, and inquire into 
the reason of such charges as I find 
exhibited here to-day in this indict- 
ment.” Another fearful pause, 
while the speaker alternately cast 
his sharp, piercing eyes upon the 
Court and the prisoners and resum- 
ed: “IfI am not deceived according 
to the contents of the paper I now 
hold in my hand, these men are ac- 
cused of preaching the gospel of the 
Son of God! Great God!” An- 
other long pause, while he again 
waved the indictment around his 
head—while a deeper impression 
was made on the auditory. Resum- 
ing his speech: 

“May it please your worships, 
there are periods in the history of 
man, when corruption and deprav- 
ity have so long debased the human 
character, that man sinks under the 
weight of the oppressor’s hand, be- 
comes his servile, abject slave; he 
licks the hand that smites him; he 
bows in passive obedience to the 
mandates of the despot ; and in this 
state of servility he receives his fet- 
ters of perpetual bondage. But, 
may it please your worships, such 
a day has passed away! From 
that period when our fathers left 
the land of their nativity for settle- 
ment in these American wilds— 
for liberty—for civil and religious 
liberty—for liberty of conscience to 
worship their Creator according to 
their own conceptions of Heaven’s 
revealed will—from the moment 
they placed their feet upon the 
American continent, and, in the 
deeply imbedded forest, sought 
an asylum from persecution and 
tyranny,—from that moment, des- 
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potism was crushed—the fetters 
of darkness and ignorance were 
broken, and Heaven decreed that 
man should be free—free to worship 
God according to the Bible. 

“ Were it not for this, in vain 
were all the sufferings and blood- 
shed to subjugate this new world, 
if we, their offspring, must still be 
oppressed and persecuted. But may 
it please your worships, permit me 
to enquire once more, for what are 
these men about to be tried? This 
paper says for preaching the gospel 
of the Savior to Adam’s fallen race.” 
And in tones of thunder, he ex- 
claimed, “ What law have they vio- 
lated 2” While the third time, in a 
low, dignified manner, he lifted his 
eyes to heaven and waved the in- 
dictment around his head. The 
Court and audience were now 
wrought up to the most intense 
pitch of excitement. The face of 
the prosecuting attorney was pallid 
and ghastly, and he appeared un- 
conscious that his whole frame was 
agitated with alarm; while the 
judge, in a tremulous voice, put an 
end to the scene, now becoming 
excessively painful, by the authora- 
tive declaration, “ Sheriff, discharge 
those men.” 


+ 


A Good Deed Remembered, 


Capt. Wilder, of Hingham, Mass, 
while on a fishing cruise, run into 
Pictou, N. 8., for medical aid for one 
of his crew. He supposed himself 
a stranger in the place ; but, to his 
surprise, he found himself beset 
with overwhelming courtesies and 
attentions. <A public meeting was 
held, complimentary _ resolutions 
passed, and the medical aid sought 
was profusely tendered. The 
worthy captain was at a loss, at 
first, to account for this extraordi- 
nary hospitality, but he soon learn- 
ed that what had passed from his 
own mind was gratefully remem- 
bered by the good people of Pictou. 
It s¢ems that several years ago he 
was the means of saving the lives 
of the crew of a vessel from that 
place; and it was for his noble 
conduct then that he was honored 
now. 


Extracts from the First Annual 
Report of the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle of Lenox, Mass. 


Itis alittle more than a year, since 
a number of ladies met here to or- 
ganize a sewing Society. The so- 
ciety has steadily increased in 
numbers and interest, since its be- 
ginning: the meetings have always 
been well attended—the average 
number present has been thirty-five, 
but sometimes seventy and eighty. 
It is a little remarkable that we 
have always met under smiling 
skies; in the records of the year 
there being but a single instance of 
a stormy day. Willing hearts, and 
ready hands, have not been want- 
ing to cheer us. Three dollars have 
been received as donations, beside 
some cloth—and cordial good will 
from all. 

The society have made during 
the year, for the Seaman’s Home 
in New York,the following articles, 
12 quilts; 2 comfortables; 29 sheets, 
12 pair of pillow-cases ; 14 shirts ; 
12 long-towels ; 50 huck-a-buck 
towels, and 16 pair of socks, which 
are valued at ninety-nine dollars, 
and six cents. And including some 
money, which is to be used and 
sent, will make the value of the box 
one hundred and thirteen dollars. 

The society have also taken in 
work, and there are many articles 
not enumerated, which have been 
made, and sold, to increase its 
funds. There are now remaining 
of such articles, enough to amount 


~to twelve dollars, which will com- 


mence another year—making the 
whole sum, one hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars. But there are other 
benefits, which cannot be computed 
nor described, which rise far above 
all pecuniary considerations, and 
will remain, and distil their blessed 
dews upon our hearts, long after 
these works of our busy hands, 
shall have passed away. 

M 


> 
SEoRETARY. 
Lenox, Sept., 1850. 


Oo 


Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God. 


1850.] 
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A Revolutionary Matron. 


Perhaps no saying of Washington 
is more frequently quoted upon 
patriotic occasions in Virginia, than 
this: “ Leave me but a banner to 
plant upon the mountains of Au- 
gusta, and I will rally around me 
the men who will lift our bleeding 
country from the dust, and set her 
free.” 

The incident, however, which 
led to this remark, is not so gener- 
ally known. But it is one which 
does immortal honor to the women 
of Virginia, and lessens our wonder 
at the deeds of the Virginia heroes 
who sprung from such a stock. It 
is thus related in Howe’s Historical 
Collection: “ When the British 
force under Tarleton drove the 
Legislature from Charlottesville to 
Staunton, the stillness of the Sab- 

‘ bath eve was broken in the latter 
town by the beat of the drum, and 
volunteers were called for to pre- 
vent the passage of the British 
through the mountains at Rockfish 
Gap. The elder sons of Mr. Lewis, 
who then resided at the old fort, 
were absent with the Northern 
army. Three sons, however, were 
at home, whose ages were 17, 15and 
13 years. Mr. Lewis was confined 
to his room by sickness, but his wife 
with the firmness of a Roman mat- 
ron, called them to her, and bade 
them fly to the defence of their 
native land. “Go, my children,” 
said she, “I spare not my youngest, 
my fair-haired boy, the comfort of 
my declining years. I devote you 
all to my country. Keep back the 
foot of the invader from the soil of 
Augusta, or see my face no more.” 
It was the narration of this incident 
to Washington, which caused the 
enthusiastic exclamation so often 
quoted.—Richmond (Va.) Republi- 
can. 


——__+0+—__——_ 
True Humility. 


« Remember, Moses wist not that 
the skin of his face shone. Look- 
ing at our own shining face is the 
bane of spiritual life and of the 


ministry. Oh, for the closest com- 
munion with God, till soul and 
body—head, face and heart—shine 
with divine brilliancy ; but, Oh, for 
a holy ignorance of our shining.” 


—_—_—_+ 9+—_____ 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Deaths occurring in the Seamen's 


Retreat, Staten Island. 
From March 1st to September 1, 1850. 


é Name. B. Place. Died. Age. 
Loring McKenny, Maine, March 12, “td 
Wm. Barbary, (Col) Md., ‘6-16, 39 
William Hartley, L.Island, ‘ 17, 16 
Rich’d B. Randolph, Virginia, ce ASF 168 
Henry Dudley, England, ‘“ 20, 31 
Joseph Barns, “6 se O25 30 
Antonio de Oliver, Portugal, “ 26, 25 
Lewis Bahre, Germany, ‘ 30, 31 
Christian Miller, Denmark, April 2, 28 
Richard Watson, England, eee Aes 
Jonas Colson, N.H., ee ys) 
John Dawson, (Col.) Pa., om Geel 
Franklin Moore Nota, « 12, 28 
Nathaniel Phillips, Pa., rele Soff .'9) 
Wn. H. Buxton, Ne¥.,  21,; (29 
John Berry, England, BS 2D 28 
Joseph Campbell, Treland, +6. 265. 48 
John Morgan, N-Y,, SRE 
Frederick Brown, Prussia, May 2, 34 
John Neilson, Sweden, “14, 26 
William Billason, Denmark, ‘ 16, 45 
Thomas Stone, N. Jersey, se) 16, 45 
Francis Fernandez, Portugal, 66 QL, (30 
James Savage, Bey ae Ng | 
Benjamin Osborn, England 305" (29 
John Berry, (Col.) Virginia, Ss Ste Ot 
Heman Chase, Mass., June, 1, 19 
James Hiltz, Maine, ae 9, 24 
James Alyard, Treland, "i425 38 
Robert Hall, pi, Ne «36. 24 
Henry Crickard, Treland, eat) Sai | 
William Watkins, Wales, 1 MS O38 
Henry Goslin, Amsterdam, “ 28, 21 
Henry Mathewson, Germany, July 2, 37 
John Hewse, 6 & , 26 
Iveet Irschkolen, Norway, «© 18, 25 
Abraham Hanson, L. s 90,22 
John Dixey, Mass., se 24, 42 
Charles Gibbon, “24, 30 
John Brown, Germany, eo ers PJ 
Emanuel ritz, Portugal, Aug. 1, 20 
Richard Perry, N. York, see OEE SO 
Wm. Wales, (Col.) Md., “ 6 43 
James Hammond, Eng., se 24 
Johan Colson, Sweden, “ 10, 32 
John F, Carmeas, Bremen, e038) 39 
James J. Dean, I. of Jersey, ‘' 14, 23 
Archibald Frazer, N. Brunsw’k,“ 17, 28 
John McKibbin, Ireland, ASE 25 
William Thomas, #4 “ 618, 24 
Andrew J. Henry, N. York, LOS EE eg lye! 

. Thomas Roberts, Shetland, ‘“ 19, 40 
Constance Somers, N.Jersey, ‘ 23, 32 
John A. Miller, Penn., “ 628, 35 
Richard Masterson, Ireland, rt ee ek 
William White, N. Jersey, ‘ 28, 37 
William Matterface, England, “28, 44 
William D. Winter, N. Scotia, “ 30, 22 
Wm. W. Manchester, Mass., s© ©3l,” 28 
Henry Creigin, Treland, Sept., 1, 32 


Danigt E, Frampes, Ohaplain. 
Seamen’s Retreat, Sept. 4th, 1850. 
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Serannt of Flows. 


From Sept. 15th, to Phi 3 15th, 1850. 


Directors for Lifes by the Payment 


of Fifty Dollars. 
James H. White, by seventh 
Pres. Church N. Y. (am’t 
ack’d below.) 
Hiram B. Little do. 
Members for 
of Twenty Dollars. 
Miss Susan J. Wilcox, New- 
ark, N. J., by S. P. Smith 
(am’t ack’d below. 
Rev. Franklin W. Olmsted, 
a Cong’! Soc. Bridport, 


Rev. Benjamin Carrele, by 
first Pres. Church, Amwell, 
N. J., (in part) ; 

Epher Whitaker, by Prinei- 
pal and Students of New- 
ark Academy, Delaware. 

Rev. Luther Townsend, by 
Juvenile Soc’y, Troy, N. H. 
(in part,) also a quilt valued 
$5 00, : . : : 

Rev. Mr. Marble, by Cong’l 
Soc’y, Chesterfield, N. H. 
(in part) : 

Master William Leffingwell 
Foote, New-Haven, Ct. by 
Mrs. Maria S. Williams, 
(am’t ack’d below) 

Miss Josephine Foote, New 
Haven, by Lieut. A. H. 

‘Foote,U. S. N. do do 

Mrs. Timothy Bishop, New 
Haven, by her husband, 

Nathaniel Post, Newport, N. 
Y. (in part) . 

John E. Cowles, by Church 
& Soc’y, Farmington, Ct. 
(am’t ack’d below,) 

Newton Hart, do. do, 

Chauncey Rowe, do. do. 

Rev. Burdett Hart, by Cong’) 
Soc’y Fairhaven, Ct., 


Donations. 


do. 


From First Pres. PF aace 


Newark, N. J. ‘ 
From Meth. Epis. 
ton st. do. 
Chaplaincy. 
From Fourth Cong’l Soe’ y 
Hartford, Ct. . : 


do. Clin- 
do. for pho 


Life by the Payment 


20 00 
10 00 


38 00 


8 70 
58 00 


From Seventh Pres. Church, 
N. Y. $117 72 Half for 
Mariner’s Church N. Y. 

From Pres. Church, Clover 
Hill, N. J. (balance,) 4 

From Cong’l Soc’y Terrys- 
ville, Ct. : 5 


58 


6 
From Miss E. Skaats, N. Y. 1 


[November. 


00 
From First Pres. Church, N. 

Y. $167 00, ($50 for Mari- 

ner’s Church, N. Y.) . 117 00 
From Hammond St. Cong’l 

Soc’y, N. Y. $95 26, (half 

for Mariners Church N. Y.) 47 63 
From Central Pres. Church, 

Ni VY $97 S13 half tor 

Mariner’s Church, N. Y. 48 56 
From Cong’l Soc’y, South 

Farms, Ct. : . 12 94 
From a Friend in First Pres. 

Church, Newark, N. J. . 20 00 
From G. Carpenter, NYS. 10700 
From Third Cong’! Soc’y, 

New Haven, Ct. 4 » 64a 
From Central _ do. do. 235 18 
From Dr. E. Ives, New 

Haven, Ct. . 2 00 
From J. A. Bishop Ui iia 1 
From Mr. Peck do. 1 00 
From Mr. Johnson. do. $2 00 
From Mr. Kneavels, do. 1 00 
From Chapel Street Cong’l 

Soc’y, do. do. 80 15 
From Cong’] Soc’y New Ca- 

naan, Ct. - 23 05 
From a Sailor, New ork. 5 00 
From Cong’! Soc’y Pittsford, 

Vt. (balance) : 5 00 
From Cong’! New Haven, ob. Q1 24 
From Rev. Dr. Porter’s 

Church, Farmington, Ct. 43 89 
From Ladies’ Sewing Soc. do 30 00 
From Monthly Concert, in 

Hammond treet Church 

IN aX 3 % - 9 iS 
From Jane H. Faries, Wil- 

liamsport. 1 00 
From College Street Cong’l 

Soc’y, New Haven, Ct. 59 04 
From Rev. P. ee 

Buckland, Mss. 00 

1,231 44 
Sailor’s Home N. Y. 
From 4 pair socks, 3 quilts, 

15 shirts. 


From Ladies Benev. Association, 


Cheshire, Ct. 1 quilt. 


